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U.S.-U.S.S.R. Protocol on 


Expansion of Air Services 


Protocol Between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Questions 
Relating to the Expansion of Air Services. 

June 23, 1973 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, 

In keeping with paragraph 7 of the Basic Principles of 
Relations Between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics signed at Moscow on 
May 29, 1972, 

Desiring to foster expanded communications between 
the two countries on a mutual basis, 

Recognizing the role which air transportation can play 
in this connection, and 

Pursuant to Article 16 of the Civil Air Transport Agree- 
ment between the two Governments of November 4, 1966, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


The existing agreed services under the Civil Air Trans- 
port Agreement between New York and Moscow are to 
be expanded to include services for the designated airline 
of the United States from New York to Leningrad and for 
the designated airline of the USSR from Moscow to 
Washington. 

ARTICLE 2 


In view of the increasing traffic between the two coun- 
tries, the existing arrangements under the Civil Air Trans- 
port Agreement relating to flight frequencies are to be 
amended to allow increases in frequency of service. 


ARTICLE 3 


The foregoing and other related amendments of the 
Civil Air Transport Agreement are incorporated in the 
attached Annex which supersedes the existing Annex to 
that Agreement. 

This Protocol shall enter into force upon signature. 

Done at Washington, this 23rd day of June, 1973, in 
duplicate, in the English and Russian languages, both 
texts being equally authentic. 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


CLAUvDE S. BRINEGAR 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SocIALIST REPUBLICS: 
B. P. BuGayvEv 


ANNEX 


1. The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics entrusts the Ministry of Civil Aviation of the 
USSR with responsibility for the operation of the agreed 
services on the routes specified in Table I of this Annex, 
which in turn designates for this purpose the General 
Department of International Air Services (Aeroflot Soviet 
Airlines) . 

2. The Government of the United States of America 
designates Pan American World Airways, Inc., to operate 
the agreed services on the routes specified in Table II 
of this Annex. 

3. Each designated airline shall have the following 
rights in the operation of the agreed services on the re- 
spective routes specified in Tables I and II of this Annex: 

(1) The right to land for technical and commercial 
purposes at the terminal point of the agreed route in the 
territory of the other Contracting Party, as well as to use 
alternative airports and flight facilities in that territory 
for these purposes; 

(2) The right to discharge passengers, baggage, cargo 
and mail in the territory of the other Contracting Party, 
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but without the right to discharge passengers, baggage, 
cargo and mail coming from any intermediate point in a 
third country on the given route, except for passengers 
and their accompanied baggage which have been dis- 
embarked at that intermediate point by the designated 
airline and subsequently reembarked during the validity 
of the ticket (but in no event later than one year from 
the date of disembarkation ) and which are moving under 
a passenger ticket and baggage check providing for 
transportation on scheduled flights on each segment of 
the route between the two Contracting Parties; and 

(3) The right to pick up passengers, baggage, cargo 
and mail in the territory of the other Contracting Party, 
but without the right to pick up passengers, baggage, 
cargo and mail destined for any intermediate point in a 
third country on the given route, except for passengers 
and their accompanied baggage which are to be disem- 
barked at that intermediate point and subsequently re- 
embarked by the designated airline during the validity 
of the ticket (but in no event later than one year from 
the date of disembarkation) and which are moving 
under a passenger ticket and baggage check providing 
for transportation on scheduled flights on each segment 
of the route between the two Contracting Parties. 

4. In addition to the rights specified in paragraph 3 
above, each designated airline shall have the right, sub- 
ject to paragraph 5 below, to pick up and discharge pas- 
sengers, baggage, cargo and mail in the territory of the 
other Contracting Party which are to be discharged or 
have been picked up at any intermediate point in a third 
country on the given route. 

5. Each designated airline may operate up to two 
roundtrip flights per week through March 31, 1974, up 
to three roundtrip flights per week during the 1974 sum- 
mer traffic season (April 1, 1974—October 31, 1974), up 
to two roundtrip flights per week during the 1974/75 
winter traffic season (November 1, 1974—March 31, 
1975), and thereafter such number of flights as is sub- 
sequently agreed between the Contracting Parties. The 
designated airline of the United States may exercise the 
right specified in paragraph 4 above on one of its flights. 
designated airline of the Soviet Union may exercise the 
right specified in paragraph 4 above on one of its flights. 

6. The intermediate points referred to in Table I of this 
Annex shall be any two of the following: Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen, Paris, London, Frankfurt, and Brussels; and 
the intermediate points referred to in Table II shall be any 
two of the following: London, Amsterdam, Frankfurt, 
Copenhagen, Brussels and Paris. At the beginning of each 
summer and winter traffic season, each designated airline 
may change from one combination of two intermediate 
points to another combination of two intermediate points 
for that season. No more than one intermediate point 
may be served on each flight. The intermediate point or 
points may, at the option of each designated airline, be 
omitted on any or all flights. 


7. Each designated airline may make a change of gauge 
at any intermediate point in Europe listed in paragraph 
6 above provided that: 

(1) carriage beyond the point of change of gauge will 
be performed by a single aircraft of capacity equal to or 
less (in the case of services outbound from the homeland ) 
or equal to or more (in the case of services inbound to the 
homeland) than that of the arriving aircraft, and 

(2) aircraft for such beyond carriage will be scheduled 
only in coincidence with the incoming aircraft (with the 
same flight number) to insure true and genuine continu- 
ing service. 

AGREED SERVICES 


TABLE I 


For the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 

Moscow to New York or Washington (Dulles) and 
return, via the intermediate points listed in paragraph 
6 of the Annex. New York and Washington will be served 
on separate flights. Technical stops will be limited to those 
listed in Article II of the Supplementary Agreement, as 
amended. 


Taste II 


For the United States of America: 


New York to Leningrad or Moscow, and return, via 
the intermediate points listed in paragraph 6 of the 
Annex. Leningrad and Moscow will be served on sepa- 
rate flights. Technical stops will be limited to those listed 
in Article II of the Supplementary Agreement, as 
amended. 


NOTE: The protocol was signed in a ceremony at the Department of 
State on Saturday, June 23, 1973. c 
The text of the protocol was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Reception Honoring General 
Secretary Brezhnev 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and 
General Secretary Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev at a 
Reception at the President’s Home in San 
Clemente, Calif. June 23, 1973 


THe Preswent. Mr. General Secretary and all of our 
distinguished guests: 

We have met in Washington and also at Camp David, 
and as this historic week is concluded we think it is most 
appropriate that we meet here in California. 

Mr. General Secretary, I told you a lot about California, 
our most populous State, our most diverse State. There 
are 20 million people who would like to be here tonight 
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to welcome you, but these are representative of Cali- 
fornia, and they receive you, as you note, very warmly. 

As you have pointed out, the name of this house is La 
Casa Pacifica, which means “The House of Peace,” 
and in Russian, I just heard him translate it, that is 
Dom Mira. 

The General Secretary thought this was a particularly 
appropriate place—this house and this State—on the 
Pacific, to have our concluding talks. We believe that the 
agreements that we have reached this week will contrib- 
ute to the peaceful world that everybody here wants 
and that the General Secretary and I have been work- 
ing for in our respective positions. 

As we look back to this day, we hope that this name, 
“The House of Peace,” will be a reality—a reality in terms 
of the agreements that have been reached and in terms of 
the promise those agreements mean for not just the Soviet 
people and the American people, but for all the people of 
the world. 

Mr. General Secretary, we are going to meet all the 
guests, but I should point out to our guests that we will 
have in our receiving line, in addition to Mrs. Nixon and 
the General Secretary, Foreign Minister Gromyko, Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Dobrynin, both of whom have come 
from Washington, and Secretary of State and 
Mrs. Rogers. 

Incidentally, the Secretary of State is celebrating his 
birthday, and nobody has celebrated his 60th birthday 
more often and in more auspicious places than the Sec- 
retary of State. We celebrated it Wednesday when the 
General Secretary toasted him 2 days in advance at Camp 
David. The next day we celebrated it in the Soviet Em- 
bassy at the brilliant dinner party given there when 
both the General Secretary and I toasted him, thinking 
that was either the day or the day before. We finally 
learned from Mrs. Rogers that today is the day, so we 
say “Happy Birthday to the Secretary of State.” 

Then, finally, in this distinguished company, our 
leaders from political and business life, as well as some 
of the people that both of us have seen and admired on 
the screen. I find in my personal chats with the General 
Secretary that he likes western movies as well as some 
others, but he likes westerns in particular, and so do I. 
We have several western movie stars that you will 
recognize. 

But because this is a house of peace, everyone of them 
has checked his holster belt with the pistols at the door 
before he came in. [Laughter] 

GENERAL SECRETARY BREZHNEV. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I have spent already several days in the United 
States of America. Every day, President Nixon arranges 
for me and for the comrades who are accompanying me 
on this trip new surprises. I would also say that we are 
conducting very necessary and important negotiations and 
we have already managed to sign quite important agree- 


ments which are confirming and consolidating the good, 
friendly relations which are existing between our peoples 
and between our states, and I might stress that especially 
significant in this respect is the agreement we have con- 
cluded yesterday on the prevention of nuclear war. 

Every day, I meet old acquaintances in America, and I 
make new friendships, and this is a fact which is a fact 
of great pleasure. 

I would like to stress that it is important that today 
I am here in the home of the President and Mrs. Nixon, 
and I feel happy. We are continuing with our serious 
and beneficial work here, and we have spent many hours 
in business-like negotiations. 

Today, here on the territory of California near to the 
home of the President, I have addressed the American 
people through American television. I am not sure when 
they will have this program, today or tomorrow, but 
when you see it, you will hear my thoughts and the 
thoughts of the Soviet people. 

I would very much like that the name of this house, 
La Casa Pacifica, would be symbolic. I would very much 
like that our relations go down in history as relations of 
peace, of friendship, of mutual respect between our peo- 
ples so that there is no more war. 

And in conclusion, I would like to express my grati- 
tude to the President and Mrs. Nixon for this wonderful 
party which he arranged for us today. I believe that this 
gathering will permit me to acquaint myself with the 
representatives of various walks of life, of various pro- 
fessions, and I feel very happy and grateful. 

And to all of you, I would like to wish good health, 
personal happiness, and success in all your endeavors. 

Mr. President, I would also like to congratulate you 
and all the American people on the successful completion 
of the heroic space flight, on the occasion of the success- 
ful return of your astronauts, and I would like to wish 
them new successes in this very important area of human 
discovery and knowledge, and please convey my best 
greetings to them. 

I would like to wish that our space men continue their 
cooperation. I would like to wish them new, brilliant suc- 
cesses in their wonderful profession which combines 
courage with science. 

Of course, I cannot but mention what has happened 
here—by the way, I was the first who congratulated 
Secretary of State Rogers on his birthday, and now I am 
all confused. What is really the day when Secretary of 
State Rogers was born? [Laughter] But anyway, I would 
like to say that I also congratulate Mr. Rogers and wish 
him all the best. 

Tue Presment. You will be interested to know that 
the General Secretary’s speech on television, which was 
filmed right here at the Western White House this after- 
noon, will be carried Sunday night. When I was in the 
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Soviet Union, my remarks were carried to the Soviet audi- _the reception honoring General Secretary Brezhnev were California 

ence, and his remarks will be carried to the American nduaaty and political leaders and celebrities from the entertainment 

people. General Secretary Brezhnev spoke in Russian, and his remarks 
were translated by an interpreter. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 5:00 p.m., P.d.t., at a poolside recep- As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 

tion at his residence in San Clemente, Calif. Among those attending press release. 





VISIT OF GENERAL SECRETARY BREZHNEV 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and General Secretary 
Brezhnev at the Conclusion of Their Meetings at the Western White House. 
June 24, 1973 


THE Preswent. Mr. General Secretary, all of our distinguished guests 
from the Soviet Union, and ladies and gentlemen: 

Just last Monday, when you, Mr. General Secretary, arrived in 
Washington, I made the remark that in addition to the millions of people 
in the Soviet Union and in the United States who were seeing us on 
television, that millions more throughout the world were watching what 
we might do this week. 

As we have just completed our visit by signing this Joint Com- 
munique, I think we can say with great satisfaction that in our actions 
this week we have not disappointed the hopes of the people of the world. 

First, we have built on the strong foundation that we laid a year ago 
in the relations between our two countries in adopting a number of sig- 
nificant agreements for cooperation. We have also built on the beginning 
that we made a year ago with regard to the limitation of nuclear arms. 
But the most significant agreement was the one we signed Friday, which 
was truly a landmark agreement, not only between the relations of our 
countries, but also a landmark agreement for the whole world. 

When the two strongest nations of the world agree not to use force 
or threats of force in their relations with each other, and also not to use 
force or threats of force in their relations with other nations, this action 
indeed gives profound hope to those throughout the world who want 
peace, because there can only be true peace in a world in which the weak 
are as safe as the strong, and by our agreements, we have dedicated our- 
selves to building that kind of world. 

In speaking of this, I think, too, that the agreement that we have 
signed, all of the agreements, take on added meaning because of the 
personal relationship that we developed a year ago and that we have built 
on this year. 

All who have studied history know that an agreement means nothing 
unless there is the will of the parties to keep it, and, Mr. General Sec- 
retary, as you know from our long talks at Camp David, in Washington, 
and here at San Clemente, we have the will to keep all the agreements 
we have made, and particularly the one that we signed Friday. 

And having that will, it means that we are dedicating ourselves to 
build a new era not only of peace between our two great countries, but of 
building an era in which there can be peace for all the people of the 
world. 

When you return to the Soviet Union, I would appreciate it very 
much if you would extend to the millions of people in your country the 
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good wishes, the friendship, of the millions of people in the United States, 
because I am sure that there are many Americans who would like per- 
sonally to give that message to your people. And you can tell them that the 
American people—not just the American leaders, but the American peo- 
ple—welcome the opportunity to work with the people of the Soviet 
Union to build peace between each other and peace for the world. 

GENERAL SECRETARY BREZHNEV. Mr. President, ladies and gentle- 
men: 

Today, when our visit draws to an end and the day of our departure 
grows closer, I am very happy, indeed, to have this opportunity once again 
to express my gratitude to the President of the United States for the 
hospitality that was accorded to me and all my colleagues present here in 
California. It has been very pleasant, indeed, for me to be able to visit this 
wonderful part of the United States, and I want also to express my 
gratitude to all Californians and to all the people of the United States. 

I had an opportunity to do so in the television address which, how- 
ever, you will only be seeing tonight, so I do want to do that again, to 
express my gratitude again on this wonderful morning. 

As we said at the start of our meeting, we must work hard in the 
interests of our peoples, in the interest of the great and noble aims of 
defending peace and developing friendly relations between our peoples, 
and we can now Say quite safely that we certainly did that. 

We have done some very serious work together, and we have 
achieved complete agreement on several important issues which are of 
prime concern to our peoples, and I can certainly say that all the people 
in the Soviet Union will welcome what has been achieved. 

All of the agreements that we and our colleagues signed in the course 
of this week are important, but those that you and I signed, Mr. President, 
last Friday were particularly important. And they were indeed happy 
events not only for the peoples of the Soviet Union and the United States. 
I am certain that all the people of the world will salute and welcome the 
agreements we signed. 

In these very pleasant days spent in the United States, I had a very 
good opportunity to meet with some of your Senators, with representa- 
tives of the business community, and, yesterday, I had the very great 
pleasure of meeting quite a few Californians, belonging to various walks 
of life and various professions. 

But apart from all the talks we had and all the formal meetings, I 
was very happy to note—and I was also told this by my colleagues who, 
too, have been meeting with many Americans during this visit—and I am 
particularly happy that I was able a couple of days ago to chat briefly 
with a group of American correspondents—and everyone I talked to has 
said that they are happy over the results achieved during this visit. 

And so, that is a source of very special joy. I am therefore leaving 
the United States with very good feelings and with the conviction that 
the agreements and documents we signed will be unanimously approved 
in the United States as they undoubtedly will in the Soviet Union, and 
that moreover, they will be approved and welcomed by the nations of the 
entire world, and that is something that gives us added strength and new 
vigor and a desire to go on working hard, so that maybe in 6 or 8 months’ 
time, as the President wishes, we will be able to meet again when the 
President comes to Moscow, and when we do that, we will move still 
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further ahead the very important achievements started last year in May. 
And he will come to the Soviet Union confident that we will prepare and 
sign new and more important agreements which will develop all that was 
started so well last year in Moscow. 

In conclusion, permit me once again to express my very sincere 
gratitude to you, Mr. President, to Mrs. Nixon, to all your colleagues, and 
to all those who have come here to be with us this morning. For that, I 
am indeed grateful, and so, as I leave you, I wish to say not farewell but 
goodby until we meet again. 

Mr. President, you will agree with me if I say in all of our work during 
this visit, you and your colleagues, American statesmen, just as I and all 
of my colleagues here did not strictly observe the rules of protocol and we 
devoted the greater part of our time to hard work. In fact, suffice it to 
say that last night, we went on working until the early hours of this 
morning, and we did some very good work together. 

But perhaps for that reason, I simply omitted to say one thing 
in my remarks and that is the following: The United States is a very 
great, a very big country, a country with a population of over 220 million 
people, and I and all my colleagues in Moscow, and those who are with 
me on this visit, would like to express our deep appreciation and gratitude 
to all Americans who support what we have done and are doing and who 
take a correct view and correctly appreciate our policy and our line of 
conduct and who, in thus doing so, are helping us in our work, and I, 
therefore, trust that the peaceful policies pursued by the President and 
by the United States Government under him will be supported by the 
people. 

It is a policy aimed at ensuring and strengthening peace, cooperation 
and security in the interests of our two countries, but also, in the interests 
of all other nations, big and small, throughout the world, and for this, I 
wish to express my appreciation also. 

I ask all of your colleagues, Mr. President, and mine, to draw up 
closer to us so that we could all be in this historic picture together. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:37 a.m., P.d.t., on the grounds of his residence in 
San Clemente, Calif. General Secretary Brezhnev spoke in Russian, and his remarks 
were translated by an interpreter. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 











country and our talks with President Nixon, and who are 
looking forward to this new Soviet-American summit 
meeting making a fruitful contribution to better relations 
between our countries and stronger universal peace. 

Our discussions with President Nixon and other United 
States Government officials have been going on for several 
days, and they have been very intensive indeed. We came 
to this country anticipating that these would be respon- 
sible negotiations devoted to major questions bearing on 


Address by General Secretary 


Brezhnev 


The General Secretary’s Radio and Television Address 
to the American People. June 24, 1973 


Dear Americans: 
I highly appreciate this opportunity of directly address- 


ing the people of the United States on my visit to your 
country. 

I would like, first of all, to convey to all of you the 
greetings and friendly feelings of millions of Soviet people 
who are following with great interest my visit to your 


the development of Soviet-American relations and to a 
search for ways in which our two nations could promote 
the further invigoration of the entire international atmos- 
phere. Today I have every reason to say that those hopes 
were justified. We are satisfied with the way the talks 
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went and with the results already achieved. New agree- 
ments have been signed in Washington, and in many 
respects they broaden the sphere of peaceful and mutually 
advantageous cooperation between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Another big step has been taken along the path that we 
jointly mapped out a year ago during our meeting in 
Moscow. 

Let me say frankly that personally I am also pleased 
that this visit has given me an opportunity to gain some 
first-hand impressions of America, to see some aspects of 
the American way of life, to meet with prominent gov- 
ernment and public leaders of your country, and to have 
some contact with the life of Americans. 

You are well aware that, in the past, relations between 
our countries developed very unevenly. There were pe- 
riods of stagnation; there were ups and downs. But I 
guess I would not be making a mistake if I said that the 
significance of good relations between the Soviet Union 
and the United States has always been quite clear to the 
more farsighted statesmen. In this connection we have 
good reason to recall that this is the year of the 40th an- 
niversary of the establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween our countries on the initiative of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. ‘ 

In World War II the Soviet Union and the United 
States became allies and fought side by side against 
Nazism, which threatened the freedom of nations and 
civilization itself. The jubilant meeting of Soviet and 
American soldiers on the Elbe River at the hour of vic- 
tory over Hitlerism is well remembered in our country. 

The wartime alliance could have been expected to usher 
in a new era of broad peaceful cooperation between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. I can tell you with 
confidence that that is what our country wanted. We 
wanted to cement and develop the good relations whose 
foundations had been laid during the war. 

Things went differently, however. What came was not 
peace, but the “cold war,” a poor substitute for genuine 
peace. For a long time it poisoned relations between our 
countries, and international relations as a whole. Some 
of its dismal influence can unfortunately be felt in certain 
things to this day. 

Under the circumstances, it was no easy task, indeed, 
to make a turn from mutual distrust to détente, normali- 
zation, and mutually advantageous cooperation. It took 
courage and political foresight; it took a lot of painstak- 
ing work. We appreciate the fact that President Nixon 
and his Administration joined their efforts with ours to 
really put Soviet-American relations on a new track. 

I have heard that the American political vocabulary 
includes the expression, “to win the peace.” The present 
moment in history is, I believe, perhaps the most suita- 
ble occasion to use that expression. We jointly won the 
war. Today our joint efforts must help mankind win a 


durable peace. The possibility of a new war must be 
eliminated. 

The outcome of the two meetings between the leaders 
of the Soviet Union and the United States and the prac- 
tical steps taken in the intervening year convincingly show 
that important results have already been attained. It 
transpired that a reasonable and mutually acceptable ap- 
proach to many problems, which previously seemed in- 
soluble, can in fact be found. Not so long ago I suppose 
it would have been hard even to imagine the possibility 
of such progress. 

Last year’s agreements are, on the whole, being success- 
fully implemented. Tangible progress is being made in 
almost all spheres—and it is a progress secured through 
joint efforts. The inauguration of a regular passenger ship- 
ping line between Leningrad and New York, the estab- 
lishment of Consulates General in Leningrad and San 
Francisco, the initiation of friendly ties between Soviet 
and American cities, and livelier athletic exchanges are 
all becoming part of the daily lives of the peoples of our 
two countries today. 

The best possible evidence that Soviet-American rela- 
tions are moving ahead, and not marking time, is pro- 
vided by the important document signed the other day 
by President Nixon and myself, the agreement between 
the Soviet Union and the United States on the prevention 
of nuclear war. I trust I will not be accused of making 
an overstatement if I say that this document is one of 
historic significance. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United 
States of America have concluded an agreement to pre- 
vent the outbreak of nuclear war between themselves and 
to do their utmost to prevent the outbreak of nuclear war 
generally. It is surely clear how important this is for the 
peace and tranquillity of the peoples of our two countries 
and for the improvement of the prospects for a peaceful 
life for all mankind. 

Even if our second meeting with the President of the 
United States yielded no other results, it could still be 
said with full grounds that it will take a fitting place in 
the annals of Soviet-American relations and in interna- 
tional affairs as a whole. The entire world can now see 
that, having signed last year the fundamental document 
entitled “Basic Principles of Relations between the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States of 
America,” our two nations regard it not as a mere declara- 
tion of good intent but as a program of vigorous and con- 
sistent action, a program they have already begun to 
implement, and one which they are determined to go on 
implementing. 

It is also of no little significance that our countries 
have agreed on the main principles of further work to 
prepare a new agreement on strategic arms limitation, a 
broader one this time and for far longer duration. This 
means that the exceptionally important job begun in 
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May 1972 in Moscow is continuing. It means that political 
détente is being backed up by military détente. And this 
is something from which all the peoples and the very 
cause of peace stand to gain. 

The other day representatives of our two Govern- 
ments also signed new agreements on Soviet-American 
cooperation in several specific fields. Together with the 
earlier agreements concluded during the past year, they 
make up an impressive file of documents on cooperation 
between our two nations and our two great peoples in 
some widely ranging fields: from the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy to agriculture, and from outer space to 
the ocean depths. 

Of course, the Soviet Union and the United States are 
countries which are, so to speak, self-sufficient. Until 
recently that was, in fact, how things were in our relations. 
However, we, as well as many Americans, realize only too 
well that renunciation of cooperation in the economic, 
scientific, technological, and cultural fields is tantamount 
to both sides turning down substantial extra benefits and 
advantages. And, most important, such a renunciation 
would be so pointless as to defy any reasonable argument. 
This is particularly true of economic ties. Today, I believe, 
both you and we would agree that in this area it is not 
enough simply to overcome such an anomaly generated by 
the “cold war” as the complete freezing of Soviet-Ameri- 
can trade. Life poses questions of far greater importance. 
I have in mind, above all, such forms of economic rela- 
tions as stable large-scale ties in several branches of the 
economy and long-term scientific and technological coop- 
eration, and in our age this is very important. The con- 
tacts we have had with American officials and business- 
men confirm that it is along these lines that the main pros- 
pects for further economic cooperation between our coun- 
tries can be traced. 

It is alleged at times that the development of such 
cooperation is one-sided and only benefits the Soviet 
Union. But those who say so are either completely igno- 
rant of the real state of affairs or deliberately turn a blind 
eye to the truth. 

And the truth is that broader and deeper economic 
cooperation in general, and the long-term and large-scale 
deals, which are now either being negotiated or have al- 
ready been successfully concluded by Soviet organizations 
and American firms, are bound to yield real and tangible 
benefits to both sides. This is something that has been con- 
firmed quite definitely by American businessmen whom I 
have had an opportunity to talk with both in this country 
and, earlier, in Moscow. It was in that context that we 
discussed the matter with President Nixon, too. 

To this I would like to add that both the Soviet leader- 
ship and, as I see it, the United States Government attach 
particular importance to the fact that the development 
of long-term economic cooperation will also have very 
beneficial political consequences. It will consolidate the 


present trend toward better Soviet-American relations 
generally. 

Prospects for the broad development of Soviet-Ameri- 
can exchanges in culture and the arts are, as we see it, also 
good. Both our countries have much to share in this field. 
To live at peace, we must trust each other, and to trust 
each other, we must know each other better. We, for 
our part want Americans to visualize our way of life and 
our way of thinking as completely and correctly as pos- 
sible. 

By and large, we can say that quite a lot has already 
been done to develop Soviet-American relations. Yet we 
are still only at the beginning of a long road. Constant 
care is needed to preserve and develop the new shoots of 
good relationships. Tireless efforts are needed to define 
the most essential and most suitable forms of cooperation 
in various fields. Patience is needed to understand the 
various specific features of the other side and to learn to 
do business with each other. 

I believe those who support a radical improvement in 
relations between the Soviet Union and the United States 
can look to the future with optimism, for this objective 
meets the vital interests of both our nations and the in- 
terests of peace-loving people all over the world. 

The general atmosphere in the world depends to no 
small extent on the climate prevailing in relations between 
our two countries. Neither economic or military might 
nor international prestige give our countries any special 
privileges, but they do invest them with special responsi- 
bility for the destinies of universal peace and for pre- 
venting war. In its approach to ties and contacts with 
the United States, the Soviet Union is fully aware of 
that responsibility. 

We regard the improvement of Soviet-American rela- 
tions not as an isolated phenomenon, but as an integral— 
and very important—part of the wider process of radi- 
cally improving the international atmosphere. Mankind 
has outgrown the rigid “cold war” armor which it was 
once forced to wear. It wants to breathe freely and peace- 
fully. And we will be happy if our efforts to better Soviet- 
American relations help draw more and more nations 
into the process of détente—be it in Europe or Asia, in 
Africa or Latin America, in the Middle or the Far East. 

We regard it as a very positive fact that the normaliza- 
tion of Soviet-American relations is contributing to the 
solution of the great and important problem of consolidat- 
ing peace and security in Europe and of convening the all- 
European conference. 

The improvement of Soviet-American relations un- 
doubtedly played its useful role in promoting the termina- 
tion of the long drawn-out war in Vietnam. Now that the 
agreement ending the Vietnam war has come into effect 
and both our countries, together with other nations are 
signatories to the document of the Paris Conference on 
Vietnam, it seems to us to be particularly important that 
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the achieved success be consolidated and that all the 
peoples of Indochina be given the chance to live in peace. 

There still exist hotbeds of dangerous tension in the 
world. In our discussions with President Nixon we touched 
upon the situation in the Middle East, which is still very 
acute. We believe that in that area justice should be as- 
sured as soon as possible and a stable peace settlement 
reached that would restore the legitimate rights of those 
who suffered from the war and ensure the security of all 
the peoples of that region. This is important for all the 
peoples of the Middle East, with no exception. It is also 
important for the maintenance of universal peace. 

In short, the ending of conflicts and the prevention 
of new crisis-fraught situations is an essential condition 
for creating truly reliable guarantees of peace. And our 
two countries are called upon to make a worthy con- 
tribution to that cause. In our discussions President Nixon 
and I have devoted a great deal of attention to these 
matters. 

I would like to emphasize at this point that in discussing 
questions of our bilateral relations and international 
problems of a general nature we invariably took into 
account the fact that both the Soviet Union and the 
United States have their own allies and their own obli- 
gations toward various other states. It should be stated 
quite definitely that our talks, both in their spirit and in 
the letter of the signed agreements, fully take that fact 
into consideration. 

But the main purport of all that we discussed and 
agreed upon with President Nixon in the field of inter- 
national affairs is the firm determination of both sides to 
make good relations between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 
a permanent factor of international peace. 

In our time—and I am sure you know this—there are 
still too many people who would rather make noise about 
military preparations and the arms race than discuss 
problems of détente and peaceful cooperation in a con- 
structive spirit. 

What can be said on that account? 

The Soviet people are perhaps second to none when it 
comes to knowing what war means. In World War II 
we won a victory of world-historic significance. But in 
that war over 20 million Soviet citizens died, 70,000 
of our towns and villages were devastated, and one-third 
of our national wealth was destroyed. 

The war wounds have now been healed. Today the 
Soviet Union is a mightier and more prosperous country 
than ever before. But we remember the lessons of the 
war only too well, and that is why the peoples of the 
Soviet Union value peace so highly; that is why they 
strongly approve the peace policy of our Party and 
Government. 

For us peace is the highest achievement to which all 
men should strive if they want to make their life a worthy 
one. We believe in reason, and we feel that this belief 


is shared also by the peoples of the United States and of 
other nations. If that belief were lost, or if it were ob- 
scured by a blind faith in strength alone, in the power of 
nuclear arms, or some other kind of weapon, the fate of 
civilization—of humanity itselfi—would be miserable 
indeed. 

Our path has not been an easy one. Our people are 
proud that in a historically short period of time, after the 
victory of the Socialist Revolution, backward Russia 
transformed itself into a major industrial power and 
achieved outstanding successes in science and culture. We 
take pride in having built a new society—a most stable 
and confidently developing society—which has assured all 
our citizens of social justice and has made the values of 
modern civilization the property of all the people. We are 
proud that dozens of previously oppressed nations and 
nationalities in our country have become genuinely equal, 
and that in our close-knit family of nations they are de- 
veloping their economy and culture. 

We have great plans for the future. We want to raise 
considerably the living standards of the Soviet people. We 
want to make new advances in education and medicine. 
We want to make our villages and towns more comfort- 
able to live in and more beautiful. We have drafted pro- 
grams to develop the remote areas of Siberia, the North 
and the Far East, with their immense natural resources 
And every Soviet individual is deeply conscious of the fact 
that the realization of those plans requires peace and 
peaceful cooperation with other nations. 

Of course, like any other country, we have quite a few 
problems and quite a few shortcomings. But the solution 
to all the problems we face requires, as in the case of 
other nations, not war or an artificial fanning of ten- 
sions, but peace and creative labor, which, we are con- 
vinced are the only things that can guarantee well-being 
and abundance of material and spiritual benefits for all 
members of society. 

I have attempted to give a brief account of the thoughts 
and plans of the Soviet people and to explain the nature 
of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy. Its peaceful essence 
stems from the very core of our society. And it is by no 
mere chance that the very concept of peaceful coexistence 
which today is turning more and more into a universally 
recognized basis for the development of relations between 
states with different social systems, was evolved by Vladi- 
mir Ilyich Lenin, the founder of the Soviet state. 

You probably know that 2 years ago the 24th Congress 
of our ruling party, the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, approved the Soviet Peace Program, which is a 
concrete embodiment of the policy of peaceful coexistence 
in modern conditions. It is a program of active contribu- 
tion to international détente and to securing a truly last- 
ing peace on earth for many generations to come. It ex- 
presses not only the convictions and intentions of our peo- 
ple but also, we are sure, the aspirations of millions and 
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millions of peace-loving people all over the world. We 
are implementing this program, working hand-in-hand 
with our friends and allies, the socialist countries. On the 
basis of this program we seek to build relations of good 
will and mutually beneficial cooperation with all coun- 
tries that have a similar desire. And the improvement of 
Soviet-American relations occupies its rightful place in 
that program. 

Dear viewers, the importance and complexity of the 
problems on the agenda of our talks with President Nixon, 
of our meeting and discussions with members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, headed by Sen- 
ator Fulbright, and with prominent representatives of 
the American business community, called for a tight work 
schedule on this visit. 

As I have already pointed out, these were fruitful 
discussions held in a good atmosphere. This gives us a feel- 
ing of satisfaction. 

At the same time, I do personally regret that the ex- 
treme pressure of business has not given me and my col- 
leagues who accompanied me and took part in our work 
a chance to see more of your country. While still in Mos- 
cow, and then here, in the United States, I received 
many warm letters from various American cities, orga- 
nizations, companies, and private citizens kindly inviting 
me to visit this or that town, to see plants, farms, and uni- 
versities, or to be a guest in the homes of Americans. 
I am taking this opportunity to express my sincere grati- 
tude to all those who wrote such letters. I regret that, 
for the reasons I have just mentioned, I was unable to take 
up those invitations. 

Of course, it would have been interesting to visit New 
York and Chicago and Detroit and Los Angeles, to see 
some of your industrial projects and farms, to talk to 
American working people, whose achievements are ad- 
mired by Soviet people. Perhaps the future will offer such 
an opportunity, especially since President Nixon and I 
have definitely agreed that in the future our contacts will 


be placed on a regular footing. We are looking forward 
to President Nixon’s visit to the Soviet Union next year. 

But even though this brief visit did not give me a chance 
to see as much as I would like to in America, I nevertheless 
have every reason, when I return home, to tell my col- 
leagues and all Soviet people both about the important 
political results of the visit and about the atmosphere of 
good will and the trend in favor of peace, of détente, 
and of improving relations between our two countries. It is 
a trend which we felt during our stay in the United States 
and during our contacts with government and public lead- 
ers of your country, and with many American citizens. 
I can assure you that these feelings are fully shared by 
Soviet people. 

I do not believe I will be divulging a major secret if I 
tell you that in my talks with President Nixon over the last 
few days we not only addressed ourselves to current polit- 
ical problems but also tried to look ahead and to take into 
account the future interests of the peoples of both our 
countries. In so doing we proceeded from the assumption 
that in politics, those who do not look ahead will inevita- 
bly find themselves in the rear, among the stragglers. A 
year ago in Moscow we laid the foundation for improving 
Soviet-American relations. Now this great and important 
objective has been successfully brought closer. It is our 
hope that this trend will continue, for it meets the interests 
of our two great peoples and of all mankind. 

In conclusion, I want to express my sincere gratitude to 
the American people, to the President and the Govern- 
ment of the United States for their hospitality, for their 
kindness, and numerous expressions of warm feelings to- 
ward the Soviet people and us, their representatives. 

Dear Americans, please accept my wishes for well-being 
and happiness to all of you. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: General Secretary Brezhnev taped the address at the Western 


White House in San Clemente, Calif., for broadcast on nationwide 
radio and television at 6 p.m., e.d.t., Sunday, June 24, 1973. 





VISIT OF GENERAL SECRETARY BREZHNEV 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Text of the Joint United States-Soviet Communique Issued at the Conclusion of 
Summit Meetings Between the President and General Secretary Brezhnev. 
Dated June 24,1973. Released June 25, 1973 


At the invitation of the President of-the United States, Richard 


Nixon, extended during his official visit to the USSR in May 1972, and 
in accordance with a subsequent agreement, General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Leonid I. Brezhnev, paid an official visit to the United States from 
June 18 to June 25. Mr. Brezhnev was accompanied by A. A. Gromyko, 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, Member of the Politbureau of 
the Central Committee, CPSU; N. S. Patolichev, Minister of Foreign 
Trade; B. A. Bugayev, Minister of Civil Aviation; G. E. Tsukanov and 
A. M. Aleksandrov, Assistants to the General Secretary of the Central 
Committee, CPSU; L. I. Zamyatin, General Director of TASS; E. I. 
Chazov, Deputy Minister of Public Health of the USSR; G. M. Korni- 
yenko, Member of the Collegium of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR; G. A. Arbstov, Director of the USA Institute of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR. 

President Nixon and General Secretary Brezhnev held thorough and 
constructive discussions on the progress achieved in the development of 
US-Soviet relations and on a number of major international problems 
of mutual interest. 

Also taking part in the conversations held in Washington, Camp 
David, and San Clemente, were: 

On the American side William P. Rogers, Secretary of State; 
George P. Shultz, Secretary of the Treasury, Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs. 

On the Soviet side A. A. Gromyko, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR, Member of the Politbureau of the Central Committee, CPSU; 
A. F. Dobrynin, Soviet Ambassador to the USA; N. S. Patolichev, Min- 
ister of Foreign Trade; B. P. Bugayev, Minister of Civil Aviation; A. M. 
Aleksandrov and G. E. Tsukanov, Assistants to the General Secretary of 
the Central Committee, CPSU; G. M. Korniyenko, Member of the 
Collegium of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 


I. THe Generat State or US-Soviet RELATIONS 


Both Sides expressed their mutual satisfaction with the fact that 
the American-Soviet summit meeting in Moscow in May 1972 and the 
joint decisions taken there have resulted in a substantial advance in the 
strengthening of peaceful relations between the USA and the USSR and 
have created the basis for the further development of broad and mutually 
beneficial cooperation in various fields of mutual interest to the peoples 
of both countries and in the interests of all mankind. They noted their 
satisfaction with the mutual effort to implement strictly and fully the 
treaties and agreements concluded between the USA and the USSR, 
and to expand areas of cooperation. 

They agreed that the process of reshaping relations between the 
USA and the USSR on the basis of peaceful coexistence and equal secu- 
rity as set forth in the Basic Principles of Relations Between the USA 
and the USSR signed in Moscow on May 29, 1972 is progressing in an 
encouraging manner. They emphasized the great importance that each 
Side attaches to these Basic Principles. They reaffirmed their commit- 
ment to the continued scrupulous implementation and to the enhancement 
of the effectiveness of each of the provisions of that document. 

Both Sides noted with satisfaction that the outcome of the US-Soviet 
meeting in Moscow in May 1972 was welcomed by other States and by 
world opinion as an important contribution to strengthening peace 
and international security, to curbing the arms race and to developing 
businesslike cooperation among States with different social systems. 
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Both Sides viewed the return visit to the USA of the General Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the CPSU, L. I. Brezhnev, and the talks 
held during the visit as an expression of their mutual determination to 
continue the course toward a major improvement in US-Soviet relations. 

Both Sides are convinced that the discussions they have just held 
represent a further milestone in the constructive development of their 
relations. 

Convinced that such a development of American-Soviet relations 
serves the interests of both of their peoples and all of mankind, it was 
decided to take further major steps to give these relations maximum 
stability and to turn the development of friendship and cooperation 
between their peoples into a permanent factor for worldwide peace. 


II. THe PREVENTION OF NucLEAR WAR AND THE LIMITATION OF 
STRATEGIC ARMAMENTS 


Issues related to the maintenance and strengthening of international 
peace were a central point of the talks between President Nixon and 
General Secretary Brezhnev. 

Conscious of the exceptional importance for all mankind of taking 
effective measures to that end, they discussed ways in which both Sides 
could work toward removing the danger of war, and especially nuclear 
war, between the USA and the USSR and between either party and 
other countries. Consequently, in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations and the Basic Principles of Relations of May 29, 1972, 
it was decided to conclude an Agreement Between the USA and the 
USSR on the Prevention of Nuclear War. That Agreement was signed 
by the President and the General Secretary on June 22, 1973. The text 
has been published separately. 

The President and the General Secretary, in appraising this Agree- 
ment, believe that it constitutes a historical landmark in Soviet-American 
relations and substantially strengthens the foundations of international 
security as a whole. The United States and the Soviet Union state their 
readiness to consider additional ways of strengthening peace and remov- 
ing forever the danger of war, and particularly nuclear war. 

In the course of the meetings, intensive discussions were held on 
questions of strategic arms limitation. In this connection both Sides 
emphasized the fundamental importance of the Treaty on the Limitation 
of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems and the Interim Agreement on Certain 
Measures with Respect to the Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms 
signed between the USA and the USSR in May 1972 which, for the first 
time in history, place actual limits on the most modern and most formi- 
dable types of armaments. 

Having exchanged views on the progress in the implementation of 
these agreements, both Sides reaffirmed their intention to carry them out 
and their readiness to move ahead jointly toward an agreement on the 
further limitation of strategic arms. 

Both Sides noted that progress has been made in the negotiations 
that resumed in November 1972, and that the prospects for reaching 
a permanent agreement on more complete measures limiting strategic 
offensive armaments are favorable. 
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Both Sides agreed that the progress made in the limitation of 
strategic armaments is an exceedingly important contribution to the 
strengthening of US-Soviet relations and to world peace. 

On the basis of their discussions, the President and the General 
Secretary signed on June 21, 1973, Basic Principles of Negotiations on 
the Further Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms. The text has been 
published separately. 

The USA and the USSR attach great importance to joining with 
all States in the cause of strengthening peace, reducing the burden of 
armaments, and reaching agreements on arms limitation and disarma- 
ment measures. 

Considering the important role which an effective international 
agreement with respect to chemical weapons would play, the two Sides 
agreed to continue their efforts to conclude such an agreement in coop- 
eration with other countries. 

The two Sides agree to make every effort to facilitate the work of 
the Committee on Disarmament which has been meeting in Geneva. 
They will actively participate in negotiations aimed at working out new 
measures to curb and end the arms race. They reaffirm that the ultimate 
objective is general and complete disarmament, including nuclear dis- 
armament, under strict international control. A world disarmament 
conference could play a role in this process at an appropriate time. 


III. INTERNATIONAL QuESTIONS: THE REDUCTION OF TENSIONS AND 
STRENGTHENING OF INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


President Nixon and General Secretary Brezhnev reviewed major 
questions of the current international situation. They gave special atten- 
tion to the developments which have occurred since the time of the 
US-Soviet summit meeting in Moscow. It was noted with satisfaction 
that positive trends are developing in international relations toward the 
further relaxation of tensions and the strengthening of cooperative rela- 
tions in the interests of peace. In the opinion of both Sides, the current 
process of improvement in the international situation creates new and 
favorable opportunities for reducing tensions, settling outstanding inter- 
national issues, and creating a permanent structure of peace. 


Indochina 


The two Sides expressed their deep satisfaction at the conclusion 
of the Agreement on Ending the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam, 
and also at the results of the International Conference on Vietnam which 
approved and supported that Agreement. 

The two Sides are convinced that the conclusion of the Agreement 
on Ending the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam, and the subsequent 
signing of the Agreement on Restoring Peace and Achieving National 
Concord in Laos, meet the fundamental interests and aspirations of the 
peoples of Vietnam and Laos and open up a possibility for establishing 
a lasting peace in Indochina, based on respect for the independence, 
sovereignty, unity and territorial integrity of the countries of that 
area. Both Sides emphasized that these agreements must be strictly 
implemented. 
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They further stressed the need to bring an early end to the military 
conflict in Cambodia in order to bring peace to the entire area of Indo- 
china. They also reaffirmed their stand that the political futures of 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia should be left to the respective peoples 
to determine, free from outside interference. 


Europe 


In the course of the talks both Sides noted with satisfaction that in 
Europe the process of relaxing tensions and developing cooperation is 
actively continuing and thereby contributing to international stability. 

The two Sides expressed satisfaction with the further normalization 
of relations among European countries resulting from treaties and agree- 
ments signed in recent years, particularly between the USSR and the 
FRG. They also welcome the coming into force of the Quadripartite 
Agreement of September 3, 1971. They share the conviction that strict 
observance of the treaties and agreements that have been concluded will 
contribute to the security and well-being of all parties concerned. 

They also welcome the prospect of United Nations membership this 
year for the FRG and the GDR and recall, in this connection, that the 
USA, USSR, UK and France have signed the Quadripartite Declara- 
tion of November 9, 1972, on this subject. 

The USA and the USSR reaffirm their desire, guided by the appro- 
priate provisions of the Joint US-USSR Communique adopted in 
Moscow in May 1972, to continue their separate and joint contributions 
to strengthening peaceful relations in Europe. Both Sides affirm that 
ensuring a lasting peace in Europe is a paramount goal of their policies. 

In this connection satisfaction was expressed with the fact that as 
a result of common efforts by many States, including the USA and the 
USSR, the preparatory work has been successfully completed for the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, which will be con- 
vened on July 3, 1973. The USA and the USSR hold the view that the 
Conference will enhance the possibilities for strengthening European 
security and developing cooperation among the participating States. The 
USA and the USSR will conduct their policies so as to realize the goals of 
the Conference and bring about a new era of good relations in this part 
of the world. 

Reflecting their continued positive attitude toward the Conference, 
both Sides will make efforts to bring the Conference to a successful con- 
clusion at the earliest possible time. Both Sides proceed from the assump- 
tion that progress in the work of the Conference will produce possibilities 
for completing it at the highest level. 

The USA and the USSR believe that the goal of strengthening sta- 
bility and security in Europe would be further advanced if the relaxation 
of political tensions were accompanied by a reduction of military tensions 
in Central Europe. In this respect they attach great importance to the 
negotiations on the mutual reduction of forces and armaments and asso- 
ciated measures in Central Europe which will begin on October 30, 1973. 
Both Sides state their readiness to make, along with other States, their 
contribution to the achievement of mutually acceptable decisions on the 
substance of this problem, based on the strict observance of the principle 
of the undiminished security of any of the parties. 
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Middle East 


The parties expressed their deep concern with the situation in the 
Middle East and exchanged opinions regarding ways of reaching a 
Middle East settlement. 

Each of the parties set forth its position on this problem. 

Both parties agreed to continue to exert their efforts to promote the 
quickest possible settlement in the Middle East. This settlement should be 
in accordance with the interests of all states in the area, be consistent with 
their independence and sovereignty and should take into due account the 
legitimate interests of the Palestinian people. 


IV. CoMMERCIAL AND Economic RELATIONS 


The President and the General Secretary thoroughly reviewed the 
status of and prospects for commercial and economic ties between the 
USA and the USSR. Both Sides noted with satisfaction the progress 
achieved in the past year in the normalization and development of com- 
mercial and economic relations between them. 

They agreed that mutually advantageous cooperation and peaceful 
relations would be strengthened by the creation of a permanent founda- 
tion of economic relationships. 

‘ They recall with satisfaction the various agreements on trade and 
commercial relations signed in the past year. Both Sides noté that Ameri- 
can-Soviet trade has shown a substantial increase, and that there are 
favorable prospects for a continued rise in the exchange of goods over the 
coming years. 

They believe that the two countries should aim at a total of 2-3 
billion dollars of trade over the next three years. The Joint US-USSR 
Commercial Commission continues to provide a valuable mechanism to 
promote the broad-scale growth of economic relations. The two Sides 
noted with satisfaction that contacts between American firms and their 
Soviet counterparts are continuing to expand. 

Both sides confirmed their firm intention to proceed from their 
earlier understanding on measures directed at creating more favorable 
conditions for expanding commercial and other economic ties between 
the USA and the USSR. 

It was noted that as a result of the Agreement Regarding Certain 
Maritime Matters signed in October 1972, Soviet and American com- 
mercial ships have been calling more frequently at ports of the United 
States and the USSR, respectively, and since late May of this year a new 
regular passenger line has started operating between New York and 
Leningrad. 

In the course of the current meeting, the two Sides signed a Protocol 
augmenting existing civil air relations between the USA and the USSR 
providing for direct air services between Washington and Moscow and 
New York and Leningrad, increasing the frequency of flights and resolv- 
ing other questions in the field of civil aviation. 

In the context of reviewing prospects for further and more perma- 
nent economic cooperation, both Sides expressed themselves in favor of 
mutually advantageous long term projects. They discussed a number of 
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specific projects involving the participation of American companies, in- 
cluding the delivery of Siberian natural gas to the United States. The 
President indicated that the USA encourages American firms to work 
out concrete proposals on these projects and will give serious and sym- 
pathetic consideration to proposals that are in the interest of both Sides. 

To contribute to expanded commercial, cultural and technical rela- 
tions between the USA and the USSR, the two Sides signed a tax con- 
vention to avoid double taxation on income and eliminate, as much as 
possible, the need for citizens of one country to become involved in the 
tax system of the other. 

A Protocol was also signed on the opening by the end of October 
1973 of a Trade Representation of the USSR in Washington and a Com- 
mercial Office of the United States in Moscow. In addition a Protocol 
was signed on questions related to establishing a US-Soviet Chamber of 
Commerce. These agreements will facilitate the further development of 
commercial and economic ties between the USA and the USSR. 


V. FurRTHER ProGREss IN OTHER FIELDS OF BILATERAL COOPERATION 


The two Sides reviewed the areas of bilateral cooperation in such 
fields as environmental protection, public health and medicine, explora- 
tion of outer space, and science and technology, established by the agree- 
ments signed in May 1972 and subsequently. They noted that those 
agreements are being satisfactorily carried out in practice in accordance 
with the programs as adopted. 

In particular, a joint effort is under way to develop effective means 
to combat those diseases which are most widespread and dangerous for 
mankind: cancer, cardiovascular or infectious diseases and arthritis. The 
medical aspects of the environmental problems are also subjects of coop- 
erative research. 

Preparations for the joint space flight of the Apollo and Soyuz 
spacecraft are proceeding according to an agreed timetable. The joint 
flight of these spaceships for a rendezvous and docking mission, and 
mutual visits of American and Soviet astronauts in each other’s space- 
craft, are scheduled for July 1975. 

Building on the foundation created in previous agreements, and 
recognizing the potential of both the USA and the USSR to undertake 
cooperative measures in current scientific and technological areas, new 


projects for fruitful joint efforts were identified and appropriate agree- 
ments were concluded. 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Bearing in mind the great importance of satisfying the growing 
energy demands in both countries and throughout the world, and recog- 
nizing that the development of highly efficient energy sources could 
contribute to the solution of this problem, the President and General Sec- 
retary signed an agreement to expand and strengthen cooperation in the 
fields of controlled nuclear fusion, fast breeder reactors, and research on 
the fundamental properties of matter. A Joint Committee on Coopera- 
tion in the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy will be established to imple- 
ment this agreement, which has a duration of ten years. 


} 
} 
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Agriculture 


Recognizing the importance of agriculture in meeting mankind’s 
requirement for food products and the role of science in modern agricul- 
tural production, the two Sides concluded an agreement providing for a 
broad exchange of scientific experience in agricultural research and de- 
velopment, and of information on agricultural economics. A US-USSR 
Joint Committee on Agricultural Cooperation will be established to 
oversee joint programs to be carried out under the Agreement. 


World Ocean Studies 


Considering the unique capabilities and the major interest of both 
nations in the field of world ocean studies, and noting the extensive expe- 
rience of US-USSR oceanographic cooperation, the two Sides have 
agreed to broaden their cooperation and have signed an agreement to 
this effect. In so doing, they are convinced that the benefits from further 
development of cooperation in the field of oceanography will accrue not 
only bilaterally but also to all peoples of the world. A US—USSR Joint 
Committee on Cooperation in World Ocean Studies will be established to 
coordinate the implementation of cooperative programs. 


Transportation 


The two Sides agreed that there are opportunities for cooperation 
between the USA and the USSR in the solution of problems in the field 
of transportation. To permit expanded, mutually beneficial cooperation 
in this field, the two Sides concluded an agreement on this subject. The 


USA and the USSR further agreed that a Joint Committee on Coopera- 
tion in Transportation would be established. 


Contacts, Exchanges and Cooperation 


Recognizing the general expansion of US-USSR bilateral relations 
and, in particular, the growing number of exchanges in the fields of 
science, technology, education and culture, and in other fields of mutual 
interest, the two Sides agreed to broaden the scope of these activities 
under a new General Agreement on Contacts, Exchanges, and Coopera- 
tion, with a duration of six years. The two Sides agreed to this in the 
mutual belief that it will further promote better understanding between 
the peoples of the United States and the Soviet Union and will help to 
improve the general state of relations between the two countries. 

Both Sides believe that the talks at the highest level, which were 
held in a frank and constructive spirit, were very valuable and made an 
important contribution to developing mutually advantageous relations 
between the USA and the USSR. In the view of both Sides, these talks 
will have a favorable impact on international relations. 

They noted that the success of the discussions in the United States. 
was facilitated by the continuing consultation and contacts as agreed in 
May 1972. They reaffirmed that the practice of consultation should con- 


tinue. They agreed that further meetings at the highest level should be 
held regularly. 
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Having expressed his appreciation to President Nixon for the hos- 
pitality extended during the visit to the United States, General Secretary 
Brezhnev invited the President to visit the USSR in 1974. The invitation 


was accepted. 


RicHarp Nixon 


June 24, 1973 


President of the United States of America 


L. I. BrezHNEV 


General Secretary of the Central Committee, CPSU 


NOTE: The text of the joint communique was released at San Clemente, Calif. 





Visit of General Secretary Brezhnev 
of the Soviet Union 


News Conference of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, on the Joint 
Communique and the Summit Meeting. June 25, 1973 


Mr. Zreccer. You have the communique, which is em- 
bargoed until 1 o’clock, eastern time, and 10 o’clock, Pa- 
cific time. Dr. Kissinger is here to discuss that with you 
and take your questions on the communique and also on 
the summit between the President and General Secretary. 

For the statistics buffs in the press corps, the President 
and General Secretary spent a total of 47 hours together. 
They met in formal sessions with advisers or alone for 
1814 hours. In addition, the President and General Sec- 
retary were together 2834 hours at informal gatherings, 
social functions, and signing ceremonies, and events of 
that sort. 

Q. How much alone, face to face? 

Mr. Ziecter. Almost 10 hours—91/. hours. 

Dr. Kissincer. Ladies and gentlemen, I will not go 
through the communique because I understand you have 
already had a chance to read it. Let me make a few gen- 
eral observations about the summit and how it fits into 
the general development of our foreign policy, and then 
I will take questions about the communique or any other 
part of the summit which you may wish to raise. 

One good way of assessing the results of the summit is 
to compare last year’s communique with this year’s 
communique. 

Last year’s communique spoke about the desirability 
of peaceful coexistence. It said: “Having considered vari- 
ous areas of bilateral U.S.-Soviet relations, the two Sides 
agreed that an improvement in relations is possible and 
desirable.” 

This year we say that: “Both Sides are convinced that 
the discussions they have just held represent a further 
milestone in the constructive development of their 
relations. 


“Convinced that such a development of American- 
Soviet relations serves the interests of both of their peoples 
and all of mankind, it was decided to take further major 
steps to give these relations maximum stability and to turn 
the development of friendship and cooperation between 
their peoples into a permanent factor for worldwide 
peace.” 

In other words, what marks the turning point last year, 
in which the fact of peaceful coexistence required special 
affirmation and the possibility of improving relations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union was thought 
deserving of special note, and this year we are speaking of 
a continuing relationship. 

As a result, as relations between the Soviet Union and 
the United States proceed along the course that was 
charted last May, and accelerated this June, we cannot ex- 
pect that these meetings, which we have affirmed should 
become a regular part of U.S.-Soviet relationships, will 
produce a dramatic new departure. It is the strength of 
this relationship as it develops that the road is charted 
and that what we expect to see is a further evolution along 
a path which will be increasingly free of confrontations, 
and which will become increasingly a part of a stable in- 
ternational system. This is the context in which we see the 
U.S.-Soviet relationship. 

If you look back over previous summit meetings be- 
tween Soviet and American leaders, they almost invaria- 
bly occurred in the shadow of some crisis, and they were 
inevitably directed to removing some source of tension 
and some cause of confrontation. 

In May 1972 we still met in the shadow of the Viet- 
namese war and the recent decisions that had led to 
an expansion of military operations in Indochina. But 
even then, before the first talk enunciated some common 
principles of conduct and affirmed the desirability of a 
long-term evolution toward a peaceful and ultimately 
cooperative relationship between the two states and the 
two peoples. These expectations were fulfilled over the 
course of the year, and, therefore, what this summit in- 
tended to do was to strengthen the cooperative bonds 
that had developed in particular areas, to give a new 
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impetus to the key areas of negotiations, especially strate- 
gic arms limitations and mutual force reductions, and 
thirdly, to take the joint principles one step further by 
embodying them in a formal agreement designed to pre- 
vent war, and especially nuclear war. 

There is nothing I can add to the particular agree- 
ments that are enumerated in the communique that deal 
with the cooperative relationships in various fields and 
that represent a continuation of a process that started 
last year. 

I can only say from my personal experience in partici- 
pating in many of these negotiations that what I told 
you ladies and gentlemen before the summit has been 
reinforced by the experience of the summit. Many of these 
agreements do not themselves take the attention and time 
of the top leaders, and it would be absurd to pretend to 
you that the General Secretary and the President sit down 
and discuss the details of the civil aviation agreement, 
but it is also true that the imminence of their meetings, 
and the fact that they have determined to give a symbolic 
expression to this relationship gives an impetus to nego- 
tiations that otherwise would drag on for months, and 
permits the quick resolution of particular issues which, 
if left to the expert level, could produce extended stale- 
mate. And there is some significance in having the rela- 
tionship develop on such a broad front, developing on 
both sides a commitment that is becoming increasingly 
difficult to reverse. 

With respect to the other areas, I have talked to you 
at some length about the decisions with respect to strate- 
gic arms limitation talks. I think you can assume that in 
addition to what has been stated formally in the agree- 
ment on principles, that the two leaders had extensive 
discussions as to how the process can be accelerated so 
that a meaningful agreement can be achieved consistent 
with the deadline that they have set themselves. There- 
fore, we believe, with considerable hope, that a perma- 
nent agreement limiting strategic offensive arms, which 
would be one of the historic achievements in the field 
of arms control, can and will be negotiated during the 
course of 1974. 

With respect to the mutual balanced force reductions, 
we told you before this summit conference that this was 
not the forum in which to negotiate the specifics. This 
is a matter of the profoundest concern to our allies, and 
it had never been intended to discuss the specifics, the 
specific schemes, at this meeting. 

‘ However, as those who have followed the discussions 
realize, there had been some uncertainty about when 
these discussions would begin. Prior to the meeting, in 
the preparatory conferences in Vienna, the Soviet posi- 
tion had tied the opening of the MBFR conference to 
the ending of the European Security Conference. At this 
meeting, it was decided that the MBFR conference would 


begin unconditionally on October 30, and, of course, 
both leaders agreed that they would make a serious effort 
to deal with the question of armaments in Central 
Europe. 

The Indochina problem, which last year was a source 
of contention, has received a common expression in this 
document. 

And finally, there has been the agreement on the 
prevention of nuclear war. Now, I have seen several 
comments to the effect that it is nonbinding, that it is 
not self-enforcing, and no doubt I have contributed to 
this by comments that reflect my former professorial pro- 
fession, so let me state our position: that no agreement 
in history has ever enforced itself. Every agreement in 
history that has been observed has depended either on 
the willingness of the parties to observe it or on the will- 
ingness of one or the other parties to enforce it, or on 
the rewards for compliance and the risks of noncom- 
pliance. 

This agreement is no different from any other agree- 
ment in that respect. When great powers make an agree- 
ment with each other, they, of course, have the capability 
of not observing it unless the other side is prepared to 
draw extreme consequences. But the violation of this 
agreement would have serious consequences for the whole 
context of U.S.-Soviet relations, and, conversely, the 
observance of this agreement can mark, as I said on Friday, 
a milestone in the achievement of self-restraint by the 
major countries, a self-restraint which is, by definition, the 
essence of peace and which we intend to observe, which 
we expect the Soviet Union to observe, and which can 
therefore provide the foundation for a new international 
relationship. 


Of course, history is replete with changes of course 
and we must be vigilant and prepared for such an oc- 
currence, but it is the belief of the President that this 
period has a unique opportunity to create a new and 
more peaceful system. It is an opportunity that has come 
about partly as a result of the enormity of the weapons 
that would be used in case of a conflict, partly by the 
depth of human aspiration towards peace, partly as a 
result of the complexities of a world in which the ideologi- 
cal expectations of any side have not been fully met. 

But whatever the reasons, we consider the summit as a 
further advance along that road, that as these meetings 
become a regular feature of international life, and as we 
come to take them more and more for granted, the results 
will follow paths that will come to seem more and more 
natural, and we would consider that one of the best signs 
that a peaceful world is coming into being. 

So this is our assessment of the summit and I will be 
glad to answer any questions on this, or on what I have 


said, or on the communique, or anything else related to 
the summit. 
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Q. Dr. Kissinger, the communique says positive trends 
are developing in international relations toward the 
relaxation of tension and the strengthening of cooperative 
relations in the interest of peace. I wonder if you would 
apply that sentence specifically to the Middle East situa- 
tion and what transpired on it in the summit? 

Dr. Kissincer. As you can see from the communique, 
the Middle East is one of the most complex areas, and 
it is one in which one has to separate two problems: one, 
the local tensions; that is, the tensions between the Arab 
states and Israel, from the so-called great power rivalry 
in that area. When this Administration came into office, 
they were inextricably linked. In 1970, the world came 
close to the brink of war, closer than perhaps was realized 
generally at the time, over the invasion of Jordan by 
Syrian tanks, and at that time, every conflict in the Middle 
East became immediately and inextricably a part of the 
great rivalry. Even the selection of words by White House 
briefers was picked up by local newspapers and became 
a matter of attention in the context of East-West 
relationships, 

Now, I think it is safe to say not that the Soviet Union 
and we agree on the evolution of the Middle East and 
how it should be resolved, as the communique makes clear, 
but I think both sides will make an effort not to become 
inextricably involved in its conflict with respect to the 
Arab-Israel conflict. 

The communique states that both sides recognize the 
importance of the solution and that both sides will make 
efforts to help promote it, and, therefore, we hope that 
some progress will be made over the course of the year. 

Q. Is there any significance in the dropping of the 
word “balanced” from mutual balanced force reduction 
in the communique, and I notice that you used it once 
and didn’t use it another time. 

Dr. Kissincer. That is because I usually speak ex- 
temporaneously. No, there is no significance in the drop- 
ping of the word “balanced.” 


In the preparatory discussions in Vienna, there was 
some discussion about it, but since it concerned entirely 
procedural matters, it has no substantive significance. The 
United States position with respect to the mutual balanced 
force reduction negotiations has been submitted to our 
allies. We think that it has received substantial support 
from our allies. We will enter the negotiations, we are 
convinced, with a reasonable and united position. 


What particular adjective one gives to describe it is 
really less important, but the substance of it will be that 
it must be balanced, and that it must reflect the principles 
of this communique and of May 29 last year, that no 
negotiation can succeed that attempts to give a unilateral 
advantage to one side or another. 


Q. Is there any significance, in the brief material on 
the Middle East, to the omissions of the word “security” 


in the phrase “be consistent with their independence and 
sovereignty”? 

Dr. Kissincer. No, I think it is safe to say that both 
sides recognize that no solution is possible that does not 
assure the security of the countries concerned. And there 
is no dispute about this. 

Q. Why didn’t the communique then say so? 

Dr. Kisstncer. The truth is that I don’t remember any 
discussion about the word “security,” if somebody there 
thought of it, it almost certainly would have said so. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, do you plan soon to go to China or 
do you plan to invite a Chinese leader to visit the United 
States in order to assure them that what they witnessed 
this past week was not the beginning of some kind of 
super power condominium? 

Dr. Kissincer. We are, of course, always in touch with 
all interested countries, and it is a fixed element of our 
policy not to participate in any condominium directed 
either at our allies or at other interested parties. 

We believe that we have a common interest with the 
Soviet Union in promoting a peaceful order. We believe 
also that to the extent that a more peaceful conduct 
emerges by all parties—emerges from our discussions, that 
all nations benefit. 

We have not agreed and we shall not agree nor were 
we asked to agree, to anything that smacks of super power 
condominium, and our views on this are well-known to 
all interested countries. 

We have no specific plans at this moment for any of 
the visits that you have described, and if any should de- 
velop, we will, of course, announce them immediately. But 
we don’t have to have such a visit to make that particular 
point clear. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, there has been a considerable amount 
of confusion in connection with the SALT agreement 
about MIRV’s. In the agreement it states that national 
means of inspection will be the only possible means. Is it 
possible to control MIRV through only national means 
of inspection, or should we read into the wording there 
that, in effect, you have abandoned the notion of being 
able to control MIRV’s? 

Dr. Kissincer. First, the agreement does not say na- 
tional means are the only possible means. It says that 
both sides agree that they must be verifiable by national 
means. If both sides should decide to have other than 
national means that wouldn’t be precluded, but I think 
that is extremely unlikely. 

So, the realistic assumption has to be that any agree- 
ment that will be made is one that will be monitored by 
national means. Now then, the question is, does that prin- 
ciple really exclude any control of MIRV’s? 

First, let me say that we believe that MIRV’s are an 
important part of this negotiation, and, therefore, we be- 
lieve that it is possible to have some restraints on MIRV’s 
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that can be monitored by national means, and, therefore, 
a great deal depends on what restraints we are talking 
about. 

If you are talking about bans on production, those 
would be next to impossible to monitor by national 
means. If you are talking about deployment, then they 
are possible to monitor within a margin of error which is 
larger than is the base in mere quantities, than if you 
are monitoring quantities, but that is finite. If you are 
talking about a combination of deployment and improve- 
ments in accuracy and so forth, so that you could add 
certain testing restraints, then you have ever greater 
possibilities of inspection. 

I am not saying that these are our specific proposals. 
I am saying that you cannot just look at this in terms of 
one category of restraints and assess the relationship of 
national means to that one category. You have to do 
it in the whole complex of MIRV technology and of the 
kinds of restraints you want to employ, and we think it 
is possible to put together a package by combining sev- 
eral restraints verifiable by national means. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, on page 12 of the communique, 
it says they set the goal for trade over the next 3 years 
$2 to $3 billion. This is the figure for the entire 3-year 
period, as I understand it; is that right? 

Dr. Kissincer. That is right. 

Q. Since the current trade is running at, I think, 
$1.3 billion annually now, ’73, would not this be—— 

Dr. Kissincer. The $1.3 billion includes agricul- 
tural. This is excluding agricultural commodities. 

Q. Do you have any figure including agricultural 
commodities? 

Dr. Kissincer. I do not have it including agricul- 
tural. I think excluding agricultural, it runs at about 
$600 million now, and I think this envisages an increase 
of about 50 percent. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, does the communique hint, or more 
than hint, at an East-West summit at the end of the 
European Security Conference? 

Dr. Kissincer. Well, it obviously mentions it. The 
position of the communique with respect to the East- 
West summit is one that we have taken before; that is 
to say, that the level of the concluding phase of the Euro- 
pean Security Conference will be determined by prog- 
ress that is made in the first two phases, the first of which 
begins on July 3 at the foreign minister level. Then there 
will be commission meetings. And upon the conclusion 
of the commission meetings, one can determine first the 
final phase of the conference, and secondly, the appro- 
priate level of participation. 

We are, in principle, prepared to consider a summit 
if the results of the first two phases warrant it. 

Q. May I ask you to enumerate as briefly as possible 
the total package of benefits that will accrue to the United 
States as a result of the past few days activities? 
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Dr. Kisstncer. I can see this is not somebody who has 
attended previous briefings or he wouldn’t have made a 
demand for brevity. [Laughter] 

The benefits that accrue to the United States are the 
benefits that will accrue to all participants in the inter- 
national system from an improvement in the prospects 
of peace. To the extent that we live in an atmosphere of 
confrontation, the United States, as the strongest coun- 
try in the non-Communist world, and as the one on which 
the security of most others depends, is immediately drawn 
closer to the brink of war than almost any other partici- 
pant. 

Secondly, we expect that as a result of many of these 
cooperative efforts, both peoples will benefit in a con- 
crete way. 

With respect to the economic relationships, about which 
this question is often asked, they have to be seen in the 
whole context of the web of relations that is developing 
between the two countries. Most of the large deals that 
are being talked about will have to be made by private 
American industry, and they would presumably not be 
made unless they were thought to be of mutual benefit. 

We have taken the view, from the beginning of this 
Administration, first that negotiations with the Soviet 
Union should not be conducted on the basis of atmos- 
pherics, but on the basis of very concrete negotiation; and 
secondly, that the economic and political matters should 
be linked together so that the progress would take place 
on a broad front. And I must say it is a little ironic that 
early in the Administration we were all accused of de- 
laying the progress of negotiations, and now many of 
the same people who accused us then of being too slow 
are discovering that the benefits may be too one-sided. 
But the benefits of peace in this period cannot be one- 
sided. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, what is the reason for including a 
proposal for a world disarmament conference to be held 
at an appropriate time? What is your definition of an 
appropriate time? Does it mean after the treaties on the 
strategic arms, or what? 

Dr. Kisstncer. Well, you know that the proposal for 
a world disarmament conference is one that the Soviet 
Union has repeatedly made. It was included in last year’s 
communique, and it was repeated in this year’s com- 
munique, and I think it is safe to say that if our Soviet 
colleagues and we were pressed to the wall, our definition 
of the appropriate time might differ. [Laughter] 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, what we have been listening to is 
an anthology of the positive results of the summit. Were 
not there some things that you had hoped to achieve at 
this particular summit that you have not? 

Dr. Kissincer. Either due to lack of imagination or 
magalomania, I can’t really tell you anything that we 
were hoping to achieve that we didn’t. These summits 
are prepared over a long period of time. This particular 
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summit is the result of many exchanges with the Soviet 
Union: Secretary Peterson’s trip in July, my trip in 
September, Foreign Minister Gromyko’s trip to the United 
States in October, Secretary Schultz’s trip in March, my 
trip in May, many exchanges between the two leaders. 

So it really is organically almost impossible for these 
summits to occur with a long agenda in which you will 
say we will try this and see what happens. It is impos- 
sible, and also undesirable, because when you have the 
two leaders of the most powerful nations in the world 
confronting each other, you do not want to have a situ- 
ation in which a totally unpredictable clash can occur. 

So in this meeting, the range of what was attainable 
was clearly understood by April or May, and the results 
were within the range that had been previously agreed 
to. 

Now, at the end of each summit, there is always a 
very extensive meeting between the two leaders in which 
they decide the sort of problems they can be working on 
over the next year. We had such a meeting in the Krem- 
lin on the day of the President’s departure in 1972, and 
that was the third time that this agreement on the pre- 
vention of nuclear war in a slightly different context was 
raised. 

As you all know, the President and the General Secre- 
tary met for 3 hours on Saturday night, and there was 
a discussion of the sort of problems that could be worked 
on in preparation for next year’s summit, and, of course, 
there is an unfinished agenda. Obviously, the Middle 
East is part of the unfinished agenda, but we didn’t ex- 
pect to settle it at this meeting. SALT is part of it. MBFR 
is part of it. This is where we stand now in relation to 
next year’s summit. 

Q. General Secretary Brezhnev said, as he was depart- 
ing, that he believed that President Nixon could be re- 
turning to the Soviet Union as early as 6 to 8 months. 
He also said that he expects that there will be more 
important agreements, or equally important agreements, 
signed there, indicating to some that he was possibly 
projecting perhaps an interim agreement on SALT. 

On those two points, could you give us the United 
States view on the timing of a visit, and also on possi- 
bilities of an interim agreement on SALT which was 
referred to in an earlier statement by the principals? 

Dr. Kissincer. Well, as you saw, the General Sec- 
retary was speaking without notes, and in the exuber- 
ance of the moment. [Laughter] 

We don’t foreclose a meeting earlier than 12 months 
that has been customary between the two recent sum- 
mits, but if we had been asked on that occasion to give 
our estimate, we would have been somewhat more cau- 
tious. So if it is more rapid, then this would indicate a 
more rapid pace of negotiation than we have foreseen, 
which we do not exclude, but which we think is unlikely. 

Now, it is not at all excluded, as the principals made 


clear, that there would be an interim agreement on SALT 
in a period less than the 12 to 14 months that I would have 
given you as an estimate, and this is one of the matters to 
which we will now turn. 

Q. A follow-up on Mr. Kalb’s question. Was chemical 
weapons control one of the things that had been dropped 
by April or May, or was that actively under consideration 
at this summit? 

Dr. Kissincer. No. 

Q. You suggested that most things had been decided 
on the agenda by April or May. I wondered if this matter 
had been excluded at that point for possible agreement 
or was under active consideration for agreement here? 

Dr. Kisstncer. When I say “had been decided by 
April or May,” let me make clear what I mean. By the 
end of my visit to Zavidovo, it was not that everything 
had been decided, but that the range within which the 
negotiations between the two leaders would take place 
had been essentially determined, and, therefore, the shape 
of probable agreements had become fairly clear. By that 
time it was clear that there would be no agreement on 
chemical warfare. 

Q. It used to be a theory that it would be a good 
idea for the top Soviet leaders to come to this country 
to get an idea of our strength; that is, the size of the 
country, what the people are like, the size and scope of 
our production, that kind of thing. This summit con- 
ference could have been held on a rock in the Atlantic 
Ocean for as much or as little that Mr. Brezhnev saw 
of America and Americans. Did he have at any time any 
desire to see anything of us and our country outside of 
the Presidential compound? 

Dr. Kissincer. The nature of the travel of the General 
Secretary was left to him. We made it clear that he could 
go anywhere he chose and for as long as he wished, so 
the General Secretary’s itinerary was not determined by 
us. However, it seemed logical to us, as well, that the 
General Secretary wanted to follow the summit in Mos- 
cow, that had been devoted entirely to work with just two 
very brief side trips, with another summit in the United 
States of a more or less similar nature, in which the two 
leaders would spend most of their time in accelerating the 
momentum of their previous conversations. 

I think, however, it is safe to say that now that the 
basic course has been established, and many of the major 
agreements have been achieved, that the purpose to which 
you referred will be realized in future summits, For 
example, the General Secretary has pointed out to the 
President that when he returns to the Soviet Union in 
1974, the Soviet Union would like it very much if we 
would agree to a greater exposure to various aspects of 
Soviet life, and also to see more of the Soviet Union than 
proved to be the case last year. We have agreed to this. 

If these summits become annual events, and the Gen- 
eral Secretary returns here in 1975, it can be taken for 
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granted that much more extensive travel would be in- 
cluded in his program. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, concerning Indochina on page 8, the 
last sentence on page 8 says that the leaders may also re- 
affirm their stand that the political futures of Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia should be left to the respective peo- 
ples to determine, free of outside interference. 

Have you detected any change, perhaps, in the Soviet 
attitude concerning the current fighting in Cambodia, 
and particularly, do the Soviets disapprove at all of any 
activities that Hanoi may be undertaking in Cambodia, 
either supply or military? 

Dr. Kissincer. First, let us get the Cambodian prob- 
lem into perspective. We are talking here of the very last 
phase of a very prolonged war. We are not talking here 
of the beginning of another Indochina conflict, I don’t 
want to characterize the Soviet attitude toward Cam- 
bodia. I think the Soviet Union should speak for itself. 

I think that this sentence here states our view exactly: 
that we agreed that the future of Cambodia should be left 
to the Cambodian people, and that peace should come 
consistent with the sovereignty and the rights of self- 
determination of the Cambodians. We are actively en- 
gaged in attempting to bring this about at this moment, 
and we believe, as I said previously, that as the relation- 
ship among the great powers fall into clearer focus, as one 
looks at these areas less from their symbolic aspect of 
either being the spearhead of wars of national liberation 
or of being conspiracy-directed, it was thought once, 
from Peking, I think that all countries can adopt a more 
responsible attitude toward the conflict in Indochina and 
a more disassociated attitude than was the case in the 
1960’s. 

Q. My impression is that the granting of most-favored- 
nation status to the Soviet Union, whether or not it is 
granted, is no longer a serious obstacle to the development 
of long-term trade. Is that the case? 

Dr. Kissincer. No, we believe that the granting of 
most-favored-nation status to the Soviet Union is impor- 
tant for the development of large-scale trade, and it is 
extremely important to the development of Soviet- 
American relations. This was part of the series of under- 
standings in a whole complex of relationships between 
us and the Soviet Union last year, and it would cast serious 
doubt on our ability to perform our side of understandings 
and agreements if, in each case, that part of an agreement 
that is carried out later by one side or the other is then 
made the subject of additional conditions that were not 
part of the original negotiation, and, therefore, I would 
say that for both symbolic and substantive reasons, and 
substantively both economic and political, it would be 
very unfortunate if the request to grant most-favored- 
nation status to the Soviet Union, which means nondis- 
criminatory status vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, were not 
granted. 


Q. Can you address yourself to two impressions? 

Dr. Kissincer. Impressions or questions? 

Q. However you like; impressions and a question. 
First, is there here a signal to the Russians that they have 
a free hand where China is concerned, as a follow-up to 
an earlier question; and the second impression, Dr. Kis- 
singer, in the 89 words devoted to the Middle East, one 
gets the impression that the Soviet Union and the United 
States are as far apart as before? 

Dr. Kissincer. With respect to the first question, as I 
said on Friday, I do not want to go into hypothetical 
cases addressed to particular countries. However, since 
you raised the question, let me say this: I don’t know what 
a free hand vis-a-vis China means. The Soviet Union has 
declared officially that it has no military intentions vis-a- 
vis the People’s Republic of China. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to conceive a military 
attack by anybody on the People’s Republic of China 
that would not endanger international peace and se- 
curity, and, therefore, it would be thought to be, from 
whatever direction it came, not consistent with our view 
of this treaty. But I repeat: This does not imply that we 
have any reason to believe that any such attack is con- 
templated or that any of this subject was discussed at all 
between them. 

With respect to the Middle East, the communique 
makes clear that there is no unanimity of views. Whether 
that is as wide as before or narrower, I think we should 
let the future decide, but obviously the subject was dis- 
cussed at some length. 

Q. The glowing manner in which the two leaders have 
described their past weeks —— 

Dr. Kissincer. What manner? 

Q. Glowing manner, the euphoric manner. 

Dr. Kissincer. Don’t top yourself. [Laughter] 

Q. ——carries with it the impression that we can now 
expect an acceleration of demands or requests or pro- 
posals, at least within our own country, for the reduction 
of armaments. A moment ago you talked about the neces- 
sity of maintaining vigilance. Would you discuss that in 
context with the summit meeting? 

Dr. Kissincer. This period requires great sophistica- 
tion on the part of the American people. We have 
reached this point because we have proceeded from the 
basis of adequate strength, and because we have consist- 
ently taken the position that we would reduce our strength 
only by agreement with the other side in some agreed 
relation to the reductions by the other side. 

This must remain an essential part of our policy, and 
we cannot do, as a result of this agreement, unilaterally 
those things that the Soviet Union will not do. We have 
made it clear in the communique and we have made it 
clear in the conduct of our policy that the principal goal 
of this Administration in the field of foreign policy is to 
leave behind it a world that can be said to be safer, more 
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peaceful, and more permanently free of crisis than the 
one we found. 

But we, in our view, cannot achieve this by unilateral 
reductions of American strength, and we believe that 
the course on which we are, which has made, in our 
judgment, significant progress, can be maintained only 
if we were to continue to pursue it on the basis of strict 
reciprocity. 

Q. If I may, I would like to come back to this not-so- 
important adjective, “balance.” Isn’t it true that the 
Soviets have quite a different interpretation of balance 
than you have, and is this one of the reasons why not even 
the formal title of MBFR talks was spelled out in the 
communique? 

Dr. Kissincer. What was spelled out in the com- 
munique is, I believe, consistent with what was agreed 
to in Vienna. The future of force reductions in Europe 
will not be determined by adjectives. It will be determined 
by concrete programs. It will not be determined by con- 
stant insinuations of some dark American design. 

The United States has taken the view and has stated 
publicly that our security is integrally linked to the security 
of our European allies. Therefore, we are prepared to 
work with our European allies on working out a concrete 
program that reflects the common conception of security. 
We have invited our European allies to participate with 
us in developing this program, and we think the time 
has come to discuss the program, rather than the adjec- 
tives of a title of a conference. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, did they give us to understand that 
they would play a useful role in seeking a cease-fire in 
Cambodia, and did we give them to understand that we 
will be winding down our bombing there in the mean- 
time? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t think any useful purpose is 
served if I go into the details of these discussions with 
respect to Cambodia. The primary problem with respect 
to Cambodia now is whether it is possible in a finite period 
of time to bring about a negotiation that leads toward 
a political settlement and produces a rapid cease-fire. 
The particular tactics of particular operations are sub- 
sidiary to that overriding issue which was the subject of 
discussions. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, does the agreement to prevent nu- 
clear war mean that we would have to enter into con- 
sultations with the Russians before we would come to the 
defense of an ally under attack? 


Dr. Kissincer. The agreement for the prevention of 
nuclear war, in Article 6, makes clear that allied obliga- 
tions are unaffected. Secondly, the significance of Article 
4 is that in case of situations that might produce the danger 
of nuclear war in general, consultations have to be under- 
taken. It should, therefore, be seen as a restraint on the 
diplomacy of both sides and, as I pointed out on Friday, 


not a guide to action in case those restraints break down 
and war occurs. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, on the economic front, here you talk 
about, that serious and sympathetic consideration should 
be given by the U.S. Government. Earlier you stressed 
in your discussion 

Dr. Kissincer. Consideration to what? 

Q. To proposals that are in the interests of both 
sides. These are business proposals, presumably. Earlier 
you stressed the importance of the private corporations in 
the negotiations. What happens when they conflict, and 
a corporation says, “This is in our mutual best interest,” 
but perhaps you do not? A case in point right now is the 
natural gas deals. There are two of them that were dis- 
cussed before. One corporation went out and made a deal. 
How do you resolve this question? 

Dr. Kissincer. To the extent that corporations can 
implement their deals without the aid of the Govern- 
ment, we can do no more than express our views to 
their directive. To the extent that the corporations re- 
quire the assistance of the Government, or the guarantee 
of the Government of their investment, we have the pos- 
sibility of gearing the decisions to our national policy. 

Now, with respect to the natural gas deal, we are 
not under the impression that these companies have the 
resources to do them entirely on their own and, there- 
fore, we can relate them to national policy, but as the 
communique says, we are looking on them favorably, 
but it is hard to discuss in the abstract. 

Q. There is a reference in the communique to a meet- 
ing at the highest level to complete the ESC. What sort 
of time frame do you have in mind? 

Dr. Kissincer. As you notice, the communique 
makes no particular reference to a specific time frame, 
and, therefore, this question will be easier to answer after 
the foreign ministers have met, and particularly after 
the commissions have started their work. It will depend 
to some extent on whether the European participants 
will decide to take a summer vacation—and the commis- 
sions will decide to take a summer vacation in August or 
not. The time frame is, as the communique says, the 
quickest possible time, but there is no particular time 
limit. 

Q. We are talking about some period within less 
than a year, aren’t we? 

Dr. Kissincer. That would be a reasonable assump- 
tion. But it depends on the progress of the conference, 
but that is a good working hypothesis. 

Q. On the Watergate, the inevitable question as to 
whether Watergate in any way was discussed between 
the President and the General Secretary, and would you, 
Dr. Kissinger, be prepared to comment on published 
speculation that the pressures of Watergate applied a 
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more modest negotiating technique on the part of the 
President in his expectations on the summit? 

Dr. Kissincer. With respect to the first question, 
Watergate was not discussed. And I don’t think the point 
has yet been reached where our domestic travails are 
discussed with foreign leaders. 


Second, the negotiating frame for the summit was 
established last year and was in no way affected by 
Watergate. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, did the Soviet side, coming back 
to the natural gas deals, ask for a more specific, more 
categorical American endorsement of these, particu- 
larly the latest Occidental Petroleum deal, and a promise 
of guarantees on the credits than is in the communique? 

Dr. Kissincer. No, the specific status of the gas 
deals is now that they have to be moved from these ab- 
stract declarations of intent to some concrete proposi- 
tions. These concrete propositions have to be developed, 
in the first instance, by the companies concerned that 
have to make a judgment of the degree of investment 
that is required and also on whether it is an economic 
proposition. 

At that point, one will have to determine whether this 
can be done entirely by private capital or if it requires, 
at least in some of its aspects, some U.S. governmental 
guarantees. That point has not yet been reached because 
the projects have not yet been formulated into precise 
economic propositions. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, in what way are the documents and 
agreements signed by the General Secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party binding in any respect on the Soviet 
Government? And another rather petty question, is there 
any connection between the timing of this week’s events 
or at least the communique, this press conference this 
morning and your press conference Wednesday, if you 
have one—is there any connection between that timing 
and the Watergate events going on in Washington? 

Dr. Kissincer. With respect to the first question, when- 
ever the General Secretary of the Communist Party signs 
a document, we are given—it is actually legally a very 
good question—we are given a document by the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry pointing out that he has full powers to 
sign that document because, as you know, Mr. Brezhnev 
has no official governmental position, so that legally the 
documents which he signed this year and the documents 
which he signed last year are fully within Soviet consti- 
tutional processes, and we have also an official Soviet 
statement that he has full governmental powers to sign 
the document. 


Secondly, with respect to my briefings, our view here 
has always been that the necessities that produce foreign 
policies are of a permanent nature, and that our objective 
is what I described at the beginning—to bring about a 


more peaceful world. They are not geared in any respect 
to any of the domestic situations. 

This schedule was determined at a time when it was 
believed that Dean would testify last week, and it was 
agreed then that in view of the fact that the General 
Secretary’s speech was on television yesterday, that his de- 
parture statement would be on television yesterday, and 
in view of the fact that it is more appropriate to release 
communiques at a time he is leaving the country, that 
the release of the communique would be on Monday, and, 
therefore, the briefing of the communique would be on 
Monday. That is a schedule that was determined, I repeat, 
at a time when we did not know that the hearings would 
be postponed. 

If I have another briefing on Wednesday, it is in re- 
sponse to the repeated request of many of you ladies and 
gentlemen that we have a more informal session, less 
geared to the words of the communique, to set this in 
better perspective. 

But since you have raised the issue, I will say now, I will 
move you to Thursday, to remove any question about it. 
The thought had never crossed our mind and we will 
now, if there is one, have it on Thursday. 

Q. Could I suggest that the day is less important than 
it be sometime later in the afternoon, California time. 

Dr. Kissincer. Work it out with Ron. If there is an- 
other briefing, the purpose is to permit a somewhat more 
philosophical discussion of where we are going. The tira- 
ing should be left to what produces the best philosophical 
discussion. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, the proposal for a world disarma- 
ment conference has been mentioned many times over 
the years and has not been a subject necessarily of agree- 
ment between the Soviet Union and the United States as 
to its usefulness. I wonder whether the mention of it here 
in the communique, whether you would characterize 
it as one of the accomplishments of the summit? 

Dr. Kissincer. The world disarmament conference 
was mentioned in last year’s communique, and, therefore, 
to have it mentioned again cannot be considered a radical 
departure and one of the principal accomplishments of the 
conference. 

We have said that we would be prepared to discuss it 
at an appropriate time, and I suspect that this will lead 
to several exchanges on that subject. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, since there were face-to-face meet- 
ings between President Nixon and the General Secretary 
for 10 hours, how do you know during that period Water- 
gate didn’t come up? 

Dr. Kissincer. I was present for most of those 10 
hours, and I talked to the interpreter when I wasn’t 
present. 

Reporter. Thank you. 


NOTE: Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler introduced Dr. Kissinger 
at 9:15 a.m., P.d.t., at the San Clemente Inn, San Clemente, Calif. 
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United States Ambassador to Hungary 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Richard F. Pedersen. June 25, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Richard F. Pedersen of Stockton, Calif., to be Am- 
bassador to Hungary. He will succeed Alfred Puhan, who 
has resigned. Mr. Pedersen is currently serving as Coun- 
selor of the Department of State, a position he has held 
since January 23, 1969. 

Mr. Pedersen was born on February 21, 1925, in 
Miami, Ariz. He received his B.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific (1946), his M.A. degree from Stan- 
ford University (1947), and his Ph.D. from Harvard 
University (1950). He holds honorary Doctor of Laws 
degrees from George Williams College (1964) and the 
University of the Pacific (1965). During 1943-45, he 
served with the Infantry, United States Army, European 
Theater of Operations. 

Mr. Pedersen’s Government career began in 1950 as 
a Foreign Affairs Officer (UN Economic and Social Af- 
fairs) in the Department of State. Three years later, he be- 
came an Adviser in Economic and Social Affairs to the 
U.S. Mission to the U.N. Over the next 15 years, Mr. 
Pedersen held successive posts at the U.N. as: Adviser 
on Political and Security Affairs, U.S. Mission; Senior 
Adviser, Political and Security Affairs and Chief of Poli- 
tical Section, U.S. Mission; Counselor of the U.S. Mission, 
with personal rank of Minister; and Senior Adviser to the 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations, with personal 
rank of Ambassador. In 1967, he became U.S. Deputy 
Representative in the Security Council. 

Mr. Pedersen is married to the former Nelda Newell 
Napier. They have a son and two daughters. 


NOTE: The announcement was released in San Clemente, Calif. 


United States Ambassador to the Sudan 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
William D. Brewer. June 25, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate William D. Brewer, of Ridgefield, Conn., to be Am- 
bassador to the Democratic Republic of the Sudan. He 
will succeed Cleo A. Noel, Jr., who was assassinated on 
March 2, 1973. 

Ambassador Brewer has served as Ambassador to Mau- 
ritius since April 8, 1970. His career in the Foreign Serv- 
ice began in 1947 when he served as an Economic Officer 
in Beirut. From 1949-51 he was in Jidda as Chief of the 





Political-Economic Section and in 1951 he was assigned 
to Damascus as Chief of the Political Section. Ambassador 
Brewer served as Principal Officer in Kuwait from 1955- 
57 and from 1957-61 he was in the Near East Division 
of the State Department as a Desk Officer covering the 
Arabian Peninsula (1957-58) ; Officer in Charge, United 
Arab Republic Affairs and Sudan Affairs (1959-60). 
From 1962-65 he was Deputy Chief of Mission in Kabul 
and was a member of the policy planning staff at the 
Department of State from 1965-66. He was Country Di- 
rector for Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Kuwait and Aden from 
1966-70. In 1960 he received the Arthur S. Flemming 
Award. 

Ambassador Brewer was born on April 4, 1922, in 
Middletown, Conn. He graduated from Williams College 
in 1944 and earned his M.A. degree from the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy at Tufts in 1947. 

He is married to the former Alice Van Ess and they 
have three children. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Cost of Living Council 


Announcement of Appointment of John W. Larson as 
Counsellor to the Chairman of the Council. 
June 25, 1973 


The President today announced the appointment of 
John W. Larson as Counsellor to the Chairman of the 
Cost of Living Council, George P. Shultz. Working under 
the Director of the Cost of Living Council, John T. 
Dunlop, Mr. Larson will organize consultations with in- 
terested groups regarding Phase IV economic stabilization 
policies, and coordinate preparation of alternative policies 
regarding Phase IV for review by the Cost of Living 
Council. 

Mr. Larson is Director of the Administration’s Natural 
Resources Committee and served as Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior for Program Policy from 1971 to 1973. 
From 1962 to 1968, he was with the San Francisco law 
firm of Brobeck, Phleger and Harrison. He became a part- 
ner in the firm in 1968. 

He was born on June 24, 1935, in Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Larson received his B.A. degree in 1957 and his 
LL. B. in 1962 from Stanford University. From 1957 to 
1959, he served as an officer in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. Larson is married to the former Pamela Wren. 
They have one daughter. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
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1974 Spokane International Exposition 
on the Environment 


Announcement of Appointment of J. Welles Henderson 
as Commissioner General of the Exposition. 
June 25, 1973 


The President today announced the appointment of 
J. Welles Henderson, of Gladwyne, Pa., as Commissioner 
General of the 1974 Spokane International Exposition 
on the Environment. The 6-month International Expo- 
sition will begin in May 1974, in Spokane, Wash. 

Mr. Henderson is a partner in the law firm of Rawle 
and Henderson, in Philadelphia, Pa. He has been with 
the firm since 1949 and has been a partner since 1956. 

He was born on August 29, 1920, in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Henderson was graduated cum laude from Prince- 
ton University in 1943 and was graduated from the 
Harvard University School of Law in 1949. He served 
as an officer in the U.S. Army during World War II and 
served 11/2 years in Italy. 

Mr. Henderson is married to the former Hannah 
Lowell Bradley. They have five children. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Federal Property Council 


Statement by the President Upon Establishment of the 
Council and the Appointment of Anne Armstrong as 
Chairman. June 25, 1973 


As our people have gradually pushed across our 
frontiers and our changing way of life has threatened 
much of America’s natural beauty, we have learned at 
last that our land must be treated as a precious asset. 

The Federal Government today béars a very special 
responsibility for this resource. One third of all the land 
in the country—more than 760 million acres—is now 
owned by our Government. Of this amount, some 56 
million acres have been acquired by the Government by 
purchase or donation just to carry on its daily activities. 

Three and one-half years ago, recognizing that we 
could make more effective use of this irreplaceable herit- 
age and that we have both the opportunity and the need 
to create more recreational areas, I ordered a review of 
all Federal holdings. Every agency was asked to determine 
whether its lands were being well used and to report its 
findings to the Administrator of General Services. 

At the same time, I established a Property Review 
Board to review the GSA reports and to recommend to 
me how those properties could be put to better use. It 


was my intention that the Board would serve as a catalyst 
in this process and would devote particular attention to 
identifying lands for recreational uses. 

The results of this initiative have been gratifying. 
Growing directly out of the studies and recommendations 
was the Legacy of Parks program, under which surplus 
Federal real property has been made available to State 
and local governments for parks and recreation, especially 
near urban areas. In the 28 months since the program 
was started, 325 properties—including 36 announced 
today—have been turned over for park and recreational 
purposes. They cover over 54,000 acres and have an 
estimated market value of about $150 million. 

In addition to furthering our environmental and recrea- 
tional objectives and our commitment to the sound man- 
agement of our Federal assets, the Legacy of Parks pro- 
gram is a striking example of the New Federalism in ac- 
tion. Resources of the Federal Government are made 
available to States and localities for a broad purpose— 
providing recreational opportunities—and their local 
communities through their representatives decide how 
they can best develop those resources to meet their own 
recreational needs. 

While our progress under the Property Review Board 
has taught us that we can make better use of our Federal 
lands, it has also made it clear that in order to make op- 
timum use of these resources, we must develop a more 
coherent set of policies for the handling of all Federal 
properties. In the absence of general guidelines, a Govern- 
ment agency still determines the use and disposition of its 
holdings solely on the basis of its own mission and without 
full regard for our broader policies. 

Today, in order to foster the development of more 
effective national policies that apply to all agencies and 
departments, I am creating a Federal Property Council 
within the Executive Office of the President. 

It is specifically charged with reviewing all Federal 
real property policies to test their consistency with the 
overall objectives of the Government and with recom- 
mending to me such reforms, modifications, or initiatives 
as seem necessary. 

The Administrator of General Services will continue 
to conduct surveys of Federal properties, identifying those 
which he believes can be put to better use and recom- 
mending appropriate action. The Federal Property Coun- 
cil will study his reports and will assist in the resolution 
of any conflicting claims for the use of properties. 

The new Council will also assume all other duties of 
the Property Review Board, including the development of 
the Legacy of Parks program. The Board is being 
abolished. 

I have asked Mrs. Anne Armstrong, Counsellor to the 
President and Chairman of the Property Review Board, 
to serve as Chairman of the Federal Property Council. 
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Other members of the Council will include Roy Ash, 
Director of the Office of Management and Budget; Bryce 
Harlow, Counsellor to the President; Leonard Garment, 
Counsel to the President; Herbert Stein, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers; William Timmons, As- 
sistant to the President for Legislative Affairs; and Rus- 
sell Train, Chairman of the Council of Environmental 
Quality. 

NOTE: The statement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


For the text of the Executive order and an announcement on the 
Council, see the following two items. 


Federal Property Council 


Executive Order 11724. June 25, 1973 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 
205(a) of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 486(a) ), and as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 


Section 1. There is hereby established in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President a Federal Property Council 
(hereinafter referred to as the Council). The Council 
shall be composed of the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, the Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, the Chairman of the Council on 
Environmental Quality, and such other members from 
the Executive Office of the President as the President 
may, from time to time, specify. The President shall 
designate one of the members to be Chairman of the 
Council, and shall designate its Executive Secretary. 

Sec. 2. The Council shall: 


(1) develop and review Federal real property policies 
with respect to their relationship to other policies and 
to the objectives of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and recommend to the President such Federal 
real property policies or reforms of policies as it deems 
necessary; and 

(2) receive the reports made by the Administrator 
of General Services pursuant to section 3 of this order, 
as well as other reports relating to Federal real prop- 
erty requested by the Chairman, with particular atten- 
tion to resolving conflicting claims on, and alternate 
uses for, any property described in those reports, and it 
shall make such reports and submit such recommenda- 
tions to the President as may be appropriate. 

Sec. 3(a) The Administrator of General Services shall : 

(1) conduct surveys of real property holdings of ex- 
ecutive agencies on a continuing basis and in a manner 
consistent with the needs of the Council, to identify 
properties which are not utilized, are underutilized, or 
are not being put to their optimum use; and 


(2) make reports to the President, through the 
Council, describing any property or portion thereof which 
has not been reported excess to the requirements of the 
holding agency and which, in the judgment of the Ad- 
ministrator is either not utilized, is underutilized, or is 
not being put to the optimum use, and which he rec- 
ommends should be reported as excess property. 

(b) The Administrator of General Services shall par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the Council, where 
appropriate. 

Sec. 4. As used in this order: 

(1) the term “executive agency” means “executive 
agency” as defined in section 3(a) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 
472(a)); 

(2) the term “property”, however modified, means 
real property or an interest therein, which is covered by 
the definition of “property” set forth in section 3(d) of 
the act (40 U.S.C. 472(d)), and also lands withdrawn 
or reserved from the public domain which are utilized 
by executive agencies for purposes other than national 
forests, national parks, or wildlife reserves; and 

(3) the term “excess property” means “excess prop- 
erty” as defined in section 3(e) of the act (40 U.S.C. 
472(e)). 

Sec. 5. Executive agencies shall cooperate with the 
Council in the performance of its functions, and shall, to 
the extent permitted by law, provide it with such infor- 
mation, assistance, and staff support as may be needed to 
carry out those functions. 

Sec. 6. Executive Order No. 11508 of February 10, 
1970, and Executive Order No. 11560 of September 23, 
1970, are hereby superseded, and the Property Review 
Board is hereby abolished. 

Sec. 7. This order shall be effective as of July 1, 1973. 


Ricuarp Nrxon 
The White House, 


June 25, 1973. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:03 a.m., 
June 26, 1973] 


NOTE: The text of the Executive order was released at San Clemente, 
Calif. 

For a statement by the President on the Council see the preceding 
item. For an announcement on the Council see the following item. 


Federal Property Council 


Announcement of Establishment of the Council and the 
Appointment of Anne Armstrong as Chairman. 
June 25, 1973 


The President announced today the creation of a 
Federal Property Council and the appointment of Mrs. 
Anne Armstrong as its Chairman. 
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The Council is being established to develop and review 
Federal real property policies to ensure their consistency 
with the broad, overall objectives of the Government. 
The Council will also assume the responsibilities of the 
Property Review Board, including the President’s Legacy 
of Parks program. The Property Review Board is being 
abolished. 

Others who will serve on the new Council, along with 
Mrs. Armstrong, will be Roy Ash, Director, Office of 
Management and Budget; Leonard Garment, Acting 
Counsel to the President; Bryce Harlow, Counsellor to the 
President; Herbert Stein, Chairman, Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; William Timmons, Assistant to the 
President for Legislative Affairs; and Russell Train, 
Chairman, Council on Environmental Quality. 

Mrs. Armstrong has been serving as Chairman of the 
Property Review Board since February. She will continue 
her other responsibilities as Counsellor to the President. 

Prior to her current assignment, Mrs. Armstrong served 
as Co-Chairman of the Republican National Committee. 
She received her B.A. degree from Vassar College and 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. A native of New Orleans, 
Mrs. Armstrong has for the past 22 years resided in 
Armstrong, Tex., with her husband and five children. 
NoTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


For a statement by the President and an Executive order on the 
Council, see the preceding two items. 


Legacy of Parks Program 


Announcement of Transfer of 36 Parcels of Land for 
Park and Recreation Use Under the Program. 
June 25, 1973 


In conjunction with the creation of the Federal Prop- 
erty Council and the naming of Counsellor Anne 
Armstrong as its Chairman, the President announced 
today that 36 additional parcels of Federal property will 
be transferred to State and local governments for park 
and recreation use under the Legacy of Parks Program. 

Today’s announcement brings to 325 the number of 
properties declared surplus to Federal requirements and 
made available to State and local governments in all 50 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the Legacy of Parks Program 
since its inception a little over 2 years ago. These 325 
properties total 53,717 acres and have an estimated mar- 
ket value of $147,851,676. The program was launched 
on March 1, 1971, with the first cost-free transfer of 
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$1.1 million worth of Federal property to the County of 
Nassau, New York. 


Included in the 36 properties are tracts in California 
(six properties), Connecticut, Florida (four properties). 
Maine (two properties) , Massachusetts (two properties) , 
Michigan (two properties), Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Ohio (two properties), Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Virginia 
(four properties), Washington (three properties), and 
Wisconsin. 

NoTE: The release also included a list and description of the lands 
to be transferred. 

The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Disaster Assistance for North Carolina 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Storms and Flooding. June 25, 1973 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of North Carolina as a result of severe storms and 
flooding, beginning on May 27, which caused serious and 
widespread damage to public and private property. The 
President’s action will permit the use of Federal funds in 
relief and recovery efforts. 

In his request for a Presidential declaration, North 
Carolina Gov. James E. Holshouser, Jr., advised the 
President that estimates of damage to public facilities, 
homes, and businesses exceeded $25 million. Federal as- 
sistance from the President’s Disaster Relief Fund will 
consist primarily of debris removal and the repair or res- 
toration of damaged or destroyed public facilities, includ- 
ing roads, bridges, sewer and water systems, and public 
utilities. Low-interest-rate disaster loans will be made 
available by the Small Business Administration and the 
Farmers Home Administration under the authorities of 
the recently enacted Public Law 93-24. 


Federal relief activities in North Carolina will be co- 
ordinated by the President’s Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness, under the direction of Acting Director Darrell 
M. Trent. Disaster assistance specialists from OEP’s Re- 
gion 4 (Atlanta) office have been in the area working un- 
der Joe D. Winkle, Acting Regional Director. Mr. Winkle 
will be designated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to 
work with the State in providing Federal disaster assist- 
ance under Public Law 91-606. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
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Disaster Assistance for Texas 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Storms and Flooding. June 25, 1973 


The President today declared a major disaster for 
the State of Texas as a result of severe storms and flood- 
ing, beginning on March 23, which caused serious dam- 
age to public and private property. The President’s ac- 
tion will permit the use of Federal funds for relief and 
recovery efforts. 

In his request for a Presidential declaration, Texas 
Gov. Dolph Briscoe advised the President that estimates 
of damage to public facilities and private property ex- 
ceeded $5 million. Federal disaster assistance from the 
President’s Disaster Relief Fund will consist primarily 
of debris clearance and the repair of roads, streets, and 
bridges damaged by the storms and subsequent flooding. 
Long-term, low-interest-rate disaster loans will be made 
available by the Small Business Administration under 
Public Law 92-385. 

Federal relief activities in Texas will be coordinated 
by the President’s Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
under the direction of Acting Director Darrell M. Trent. 

Disaster assistance specialists from OEP’s Region 6 
office in Dallas have been in the area working under 
the direction of George E. Hastings, Regional Director. 
Mr. Hastings will be designated as the Federal Coordinat- 
ing Officer to work with the State in providing Federal 
disaster assistance under the Disaster Relief Act of 1970, 
Public Law 91-606. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Office of Economic Opportunity 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Alvin Jones Arnett To Be Director. June 26, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Alvin Jones Arnett, of Bethesda, Md., to be Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity. Until his con- 
firmation by the Senate, Mr. Arnett will serve as the 
Acting Director of OEO. 

Since May 29, 1973, Mr. Arnett has been the Deputy 
Assistant Director for Operations of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. He joined OEO as a consultant on 
February 18, 1973. From 1971 to 1973, he was the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion. From 1970 to 1971, Mr. Arnett was the executive 
assistant to Senator J. Glenn Beall, Jr., of Maryland, and 
from 1967 to 1970 he was with the Appalachian Regional 


Commission, serving as Special Assistant to the Federal 
Cochairman (1969-70) and as an Economic Develop- 
ment Analyst (1967-69). 

He was born on February 6, 1935, in Saylersville, Ky. 
Mr. Arnett received his B.S. degree in political science, 
English-journalism from Florida Southern College in 
1957. He served as an officer in the U.S. Coast Guard 
from 1957 to 1967. He has done graduate work at Villa- 
nova University and is presently working on his Ph.D. at 
the University of Maryland. 

Mr. Arnett is married to the former Angela Jones and 
is the father of three children. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Community Development Corporation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Alberto 
Faustino Trevino, Jr., To Be a Member of the Board 
of Directors and General Manager. June 26, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Alberto Faustino Trevino, Jr., of Laguna Beach, 
Calif., to be a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Community Development Corporation. He will succeed 
Samuel C. Jackson who resigned effective March 15, 1973. 
Mr. Trevino is currently serving as president of the 
Urban Interface Group, a housing consulting firm, in La- 
guna Beach, Calif. 

A native of Inglewood, Calif., Mr. Trevino was born 
on December 28, 1931. He earned his B.S. degree from 
the University of California at Berkeley in 1957 and his 
M.L.A. degree from Harvard University in 1958, both 
in landscape architecture. He was a member of the United 
States Army from 1954-1955. 


Mr. Trevino has held the following positions: land 
planning consultant for Kenneth F. Mitchell & Associates, 
Los Angeles (1958-1959); senior planner for Victor 
Gruen & Associates in Beverly Hills, Calif. (1959-1960) ; 
associate professor of landscape architecture at the Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College (1960-1961); chief 
planner for design and analysis of the Irvine Co. at New- 
port Beach, Calif. (1961-1966); manager, community 
research and planning for the General Electric Co. in 
New York City (1966-1968) ; and president and founder 
of Concept Environment, Inc., a company to produce 
modular housing, in Laguna Beach, Calif. (1969-1970). 
He also serves as a visiting professor of architecture and 
urban design at the University of Southern California. 

Mr. Trevino is married to the former Dolores DuPont. 
They have ten children. 


The Community Development Corporation was estab- 
lished in HUD by the Housing and Urban Development 
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Act of 1970 and signed by the President on December 
31, 1970. The purpose of the Corporation is to carry out 
a program of grants, loans, and loan guarantees for as- 
sisting new communities, subject to the direction and 
supervision of the Secretary of HUD. The Corporation 
will also perform any additional functions, powers, and 
duties as the Secretary may prescribe from time to time. 

Under the provisions of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act, membership on the Corporation Board 
of Directors consists of the Secretary of HUD who serves 
as Chairman of the Board; one person appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate who 
will serve as the General Manager of the Corporation; 
and three persons appointed by the Secretary who serve 
at his pleasure but not more than one of which shall be 
selected from among officers or employees of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development. 


NOTE: The announcement was released in San Clemente, Calif. 


US.-Italian Extradition Treaty 


The President’s Message to the Senate Transmitting for 
Advice and Consent to Ratification the Treaty on 
Extradition Between the United States and 

Italy. June 26, 1973 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith the Treaty 
on Extradition between the United States of America 
and Italy, signed at Rome on January 18, 1973. I transmit 
also, for the information of the Senate, the report of the 
Department of State with respect to the Treaty. 

The Treaty significantly updates the extradition re- 
lations between the United States and Italy and adds to 
the list of extraditable offeases both narcotic offenses, in- 
cluding those involving psychotropic drugs, and aircraft 
hijacking. 

The Treaty will make a significant contribution to the 
international effort to control narcotics traffic and to cope 
with other offenses. I recommend that the Senate give 
early and favorable consideration to the Treaty and give 
its advice and consent to ratification. 

RIcHARD Nixon 
The White House, 
June 26, 1973. 


NOTE: The text of the message was released in San Clemente, Calif. 


Veto of Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Bill 


The President’s Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 7447 Without His Approval Because 
of the “Cambodia Rider.” June 27, 1973 


To the House of Representatives: 


I am returning today without my approval H.R. 7447, 
the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1973. 

I am doing so because of my grave concern that the 
enactment into law of the “Cambodia rider” to this bill 
would cripple or destroy the chances for an effective 
negotiated settlement in Cambodia and the withdrawal of 
all North Vietnamese troops, as required by Article 20 of 
the January 27 Vietnam agreement. 

After more than ten arduous years of suffering and sac- 
rifice in Indochina, an equitable framework for peace was 
finally agreed to in Paris last January. We are now in- 
volved in concluding the last element of that settlement, 
a Cambodian settlement. It would be nothing short of 
tragic if this great accomplishment, bought with the blood 
of so many Asians and Americans, were to be undone now 
by Congressional action. 

The decision to veto is never easy, but in this case there 
is no other responsible course open to me. To understand 
this decision, we should all recognize what the full impact 
would be if we call a total halt to U.S. air operations in 
Cambodia, as now sought by the Congress: 

—A total halt would virtually remove Communist in- 
centive to negotiate and would thus seriously undercut 
ongoing diplomatic efforts to achieve a ceasefire in Cam- 
bodia. It would effectively reverse the momentum towards 
lasting peace in Indochina set in motion last January and 
renewed in the four-party communique signed in Paris on 
June 13. 

—The proposed halt would also gravely jeopardize the 
ability of the Cambodian armed forces to prevent a Com- 
munist military victory achieved with the assistance of 
outside forces and the installation of a Hanoi-controlled 
government in Phnom Penh. 

—A Communist victory in Cambodia, in turn, would 
threaten the fragile balance of negotiated agreements, 
political alignments and military capabilities upon which 
the overall peace in Southeast Asia depends and on 
which my assessment of the acceptability of the Vietnam 
agreements was based. 


—Finally, and with even more serious global implica- 
tions, the legislatively imposed acceptance of the United 
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States to Communist violations of the Paris agreements 
and the conquest of Cambodia by Communist forces 
would call into question our national commitment not 
only to the Vietnam settlement but to many other settle- 
ments or agreements we have reached or seek to reach 
with other nations. A serious blow to America’s interna- 
tional credibility would have been struck—a blow that 
would be felt far beyond Indochina. 

I cannot permit the initiation of a process which could 
demolish so substantially the progress which has been 
made, and the future relationships of the United States 
with other nations. 

However, I must emphasize that the provisions of 
H.R. 7447, other than the “(Cambodia rider,” contain a 
number of appropriations that are essential to the con- 
tinuity of governmental operations. It is critical that these 
appropriations be enacted immediately. 

By June 28, nine Government agencies will have ex- 
hausted their authority to pay the salaries and expenses 
of their employees. The disruptions that would be caused 
by a break in the continuity of government are serious 
and must be prevented. For example, it will be impossible 
to meet the payroll of the employees at the Social Se- 
curity Administration, which will threaten to disrupt the 
flow of benefits to 25 million persons. 

But an even greater disservice to the American peo- 
ple—and to all other peace loving people—would be the 
enactment of a measure which would seriously under- 
mine the chances for a lasting peace in Indochina and 
jeopardize our efforts to create a stable, enduring struc- 
ture of peace around the world. It is to prevent such a 
destructive development that I am returning H.R. 7447 
without my approval. 


RICHARD NIxon 
The White House, 
June 27, 1973. 


NOTE: The text of the veto message was released at San Clemente, 
Calif. 


Transfer of Certain Functions of the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness 


Executive Order 11725. June 27, 1973 


Under and by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958, Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1973, the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2061, et seq.), the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1970, as amended, (42 U.S.C. 4401, et 
seq.), and Section 301 of title 3 of the United States 


Code, and as President of the United States of America, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development is designated and empowered to exercise, 
without the approval, ratification, or other action of the 
President: 

(1) All authority vested in the President by the Dis- 
aster Relief Act of 1970, as amended, and assigned or 
delegated to the Director of the Office of Emergency Pre- 
pardedness by Executive Order No. 11575 of Decem- 
ber 31, 1970, as amended by Executive Order No. 11662 
of March 29, 1972. 

(2) All authority which was vested in the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness, or the Director thereof, by 
the Disaster Relief Act of 1970, as amended, and which 
was transferred to the President by Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1973. 

(3) All authority which was vested in the Director of 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness with respect to 
determining whether a major disaster has occurred 
within the meaning of (A) section 16 of the act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950, as amended, (20 U.S.C. 646), (B) 
section 7 of the act of September 30, 1950, as amended 
(20 U.S.C. 241-1), and (C) section 762(a) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 as added by section 
161(a) of the Education Amendments of 1972, Public 
Law 92-318, 86 Stat. 288 at 299 (relating to the fur- 
nishing by the Commissioner of Education of disaster 
relief assistance for educational purposes), and which 
was transferred to the President by Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1973. 

(4) All authority vested in the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness or the Director thereof, including serving 
as Chairman of the National Council on Federal Disaster 
Assistance, by Executive Order No. 11526 of April 22, 
1970. 

(5) All authority vested in the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Preparedness by Executive Order No. 
11678 of August 16, 1972, relating to the administration 
of certain temporary disaster relief provisions, and 

(6) All other incidental authority relating to matters 
described in paragraphs (1) through (5) of this section 
that has been vested in the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness or the Director thereof by the President by 
Executive order, proclamation, letter, memorandum, or 
other form of directive, or otherwise. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is designated 
and empowered to exercise, without approval, ratifica- 
tion, or other action of the President, all authority which 
was vested in the Director of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness by section 232 of the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1862), and which was 
transferred to the President by Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1973. 
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Sec. 3. All authority vested in the Director of the Office: 


of Emergency Preparedness as of June 30, 1973, by 
Executive order, proclamation, or other directive issued 
by or on behalf of the President or otherwise, other than 
that specified in section 1 (relating to disaster relief), and 
section 2 (relating to import investigations) of this order, 
is hereby transferred to the Administrator of General 
Services who shall exercise such authority in conformance 
with such guidance as may be provided by the National 
Security Council and, with respect to the economic and 
disposal aspects of stockpiling of strategic and critical 
materials by the Council on Economic Policy. Those 
functions include, but are not limited to functions 
under— 

(1) Executive Order No. 10242 of May 8, 1951, re- 
lating to employment of certain part-time and temporary 
advisory personnel under the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950; 

(2) Executive Order No. 10296 of October 2, 1951, 
as amended, relating to the designation of critical defense 
housing areas pursuant to section 101 of the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities and Services Act of 
1951, 42 U.S.C. 1591; 

(3) Executive Order No. 10421 of December 31, 1952, 
as amended, relating to the protection of facilities im- 
portant to the national security; 

(4) Executive Order No. 10480 of August 14, 1953, 
as amended, relating to the administration of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended; 

(5) Executive Order No. 10494 of October 14, 1953, 
relating to the liquidation of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency created under the Defense Production Act of 
1950 as amended; 

(6) Executive Order No. 10601 of March 21, 1955 
(section 3), relating to the designation of strategic 
materials to be acquired in return for surplus agricultural 
commodities (Supplemental Stockpile) ; 

(7) Executive Order No. 10634 of August 25, 1955, 
relating to loans under the Defense Production Act of 
1950 with respect to defense facilities damaged by a 
major disaster ; 

(8) Executive Order No. 10705 of April 17, 1957, 
relating to the radio stations during time of war (see 
Executive Order No. 11556 of September 4, 1970) ; 

(9) Executive Order No. 10900 of January 5, 1961, 
relating to the Supplemental Stockpile; 

(10) Executive Order No. 10952 of July 20, 1961, 
relating to civil defense functions; 

(11) Executive Order No. 10958 of August 14, 1961, 
relating to civil defense functions; 

(12) Executive Order No. 11051 of September 27, 
1962, (except sections 404(a) and 405), relating to non- 
military emergency preparedness planning, particularly 
under the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, 
and related functions under the Defense Production Act 


of 1950, the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act, the Supplemental Stockpile and the Buy American 
Act; 

(13) Executive Order No. 11179 of September 22, 
1964, relating to the National Defense Executive Reserve; 

(14) Executive Order No. 11415 of June 24, 1968, 
relating to the National Health Resources Advisory 
Committee; 

(15) Executive Order No. 11490 of October 28, 
1969, relating to the assignment of emergency prepared- 
ness functions to Federal departments and agencies; 

(16) Executive Order No. 11556 of September 4, 
1970, relating to telecommunications contingency 
planning ; 

(17) Section 203(n) of the Federal Property and 
Administration Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 484(n)), relating to the disposal of surplus 
property ; 

(18) All other incidental authority relating to matters 
described in paragraphs (1) through (17) of this section 
that has been vested in the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness or the Director thereof by the President by 
Executive order, proclamation, letter, memorandum, or 
other form of directive, or otherwise. 

Sec. 4. All rules, regulations, orders, determinations, 
permits, contracts, certifications, licenses, and privileges 
(including all delegations of authority and delegations of 
authority to redelegate) which have been issued, made, 
granted, or allowed to become effective by the President, 
the Director of the Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
or the Office of Emergency Preparedness or any official 
thereof, in the performance of functions which are trans- 
ferred by this order and which are in effect at the time this 
order takes effect, shall continue in effect according to 
their terms until modified, terminated, superseded, set 
aside, or revoked by the President, the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or the Administrator of General Services, as the case 
may be, or other authorized officials, or by operation of 
law. 

Sec. 5. Pursuant to the authority vested in me by sec- 
tion 703 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 as 
amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2153), the Administrator is 
authorized to establish a subordinate agency within the 
General Services Administration to perform such of the 
functions under the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, as have been delegated to him under this order 
or any other Executive order, as the Administrator deems 
appropriate. The Administrator is authorized to appoint 
a head of that agency who shall be compensated at the 
rate now or hereafter established for level V of the Execu- 
tive Schedule (5 U.S.C. 5316). That agency and its head 
shall perform such functions, in addition to functions 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
as the Administrator may, from time to time, prescribe. 
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Sec. 6. (a) The transfer of functions accomplished by 
this Executive order shall in no way be deemed to diminish 
the need for, or the scope or priority of, the performance 
of those functions. 

(b) All Federal executive departments and agencies 
are directed to cooperate fully with officials exercising 
authorities transferred under this order. 

Sec. 7. Sections 404(a) and 405 of Executive Order 
No. 11051, as amended, are hereby revoked. 

Sec. 8. This order shall be effective as of July 1, 1973. 


Ricuarp Nixon 
The White House, 


June 27, 1973. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:44 p.m., 
June 27, 1973] 


NOTE: The text of the Executive order was released at San 
Clemente, Calif. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate George A. 
LeMaistre To Be a Member of the Board of 
Directors. June 27, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Mr. George A. LeMaistre of Tuscaloosa, Ala., as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. He will replace Mr. Irvine 
Sprague, whose term has expired. . 

Mr. LeMaistre was born in Lockhart, Ala., on Septem- 
ber 8, 1911. He attended the University of Michigan 
graduating in 1930 and the University of Alabama School 
of Law receiving his law degrees in 1933 and his J.D. in 
1968. 

Mr. LeMaistre was president of the City National Bank 
of Tuscaloosa from 1960 to 1971. He has been chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer of the City Na- 
tional Bank of Tuscaloosa since 1971. He has also been an 
adjunct professor of law at the University of Alabama 
since 1939. 

Mr. LeMaistre is married to the former Virginia 
Mosby and they have three children. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


United States Ambassador to Nepal 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


William I. Cargo. June 28, 1973 


The President today is announcing his intention to 
nominate William I. Cargo to be Ambassador to Nepal. 


He will succeed Carol C. Laise, whose resignation was 
announced today. Mr. Cargo is currently serving in the 
Department of State as Director of Planning and Co- 
ordination Staff. 

Born February 27, 1917 in Detroit, Mich., he attended 
Albion College receiving his B.A. in 1937. He received 
an A.M. in 1938 and a Ph. D. in 1941 from the University 
of Michigan. Albion College conferred upon him an 
LL.D. in 1963 (honorary). He attended the National 
War College. 

Mr. Cargo served with the United States Navy as a 
Lieutenant (jg.) from 1944 to 1946. He entered the De- 
partment of State in 1943 in the Division of Research and 
Publications. From 1946-52 he was in the Division of 
Dependent Area Studies, and from 1952-53 he was with 
the Bureau of United Nations Affairs. He went to 
Paris/USRO, Office of Security Trade Controls as an 
Economic Officer in 1954-57. He was appointed an 
FSO-2 in 1955. From 1957-61 he was with the Office 
of United Nations Political and Security Affairs as Dep- 
uty Director, then Director in 1958. He was promoted 
to FSO-1 and received the Meritorious Service Award 
in 1958. 

From 1961-63 he was Deputy Representative to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, with personal rank 
of Minister. In 1963-67 he was Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion in Karachi and Rawalpindi, and from 1967-69 he 
was Deputy Chief of Mission, with personal rank of 
Minister, at Brussels (NATO). Since 1969, he has been 
Director for Planning and Coordination Staff. 

He is married to the former Margaret Ludwig, and 
they have two children. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


United States Ambassador to the 
Dominican Republic 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Robert A. Harwitch. June 28, 1973 


The President today is announcing his intention to 
nominate Robert A. Harwitch, of Chicago, Ill., as Ambas- 
sador to the Dominican Republic. He will succeed Francis 
E. Meloy, Jr., who is resigning. 

Mr. Harwitch was born on October 15, 1920 in 
Worcester, Mass. He attended the University of Wisconsin 
before receiving his A.B. in 1949 from the University of 
Chicago. 

He served with the United States Army as captain from 
1943-47 and was with the Department of Army from 
1947-48 as Military Government Officer. In 1950 he was 
with the Department of Labor as a Field Representative. 
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He entered the Foreign Service on November 17, 1950 
and was assigned to Lima as a Consular Officer. In 1953 
he served as Economic Defense Officer at Hamburg and 
from 1955-56 at Bonn as Assistant Labor Attaché. He 
was Labor Attaché at Bogota from 1956~-60. During 
1960-63 he was assigned to the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs as Officer in Charge of Cuban Affairs, Deputy 
Director of the Office of Caribbean Affairs, and Deputy 
Coordinator of Cuban Affairs. He attended the Senior 
Seminar in Foreign Policy at the Foreign Service Institute, 
1963-64. He was Special Assistant to the Chief of Mission 
at Santiago in 1964. From 1964-66 he was Deputy Chief 
of Mission at La Paz and then at Vientiane from 1967-69. 
Since 1969 he has been Deputy Assistant Secretary in the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. Harwitch received the Commendable Service 
Award in 1960, the Distinguished Service Award in 1963, 
and the Presidential Management Improvement Certifi- 
cate in 1970. He is fluent in Spanish, German, and French. 

He is married to the former Saralee Pilot, and they 
have four children. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


United States Ambassador to Ecuador 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Robert C. Brewster. June 28, 1973 


The President today is announcing his intention to 
nominate Robert C. Brewster of Beatrice, Nebr., as Am- 
bassador to Ecuador. He will succeed Findley Burns, Jr., 
who is resigning from the Foreign Service. 

Born May 31, 1921 in Beatrice, Nebr., he received 
his BA in 1943 from the University of Washington. Mr. 
Brewster studied Spanish at the Universidad Nacional de 
Mexico in the summer of 1946 and attended George 
Washington University in the summer of 1947. From 
1946-48 he was enrolled at Columbia University major- 
ing in International Affairs. 

Mr. Brewster served with the United States Navy from 
1943-46 as a lieutenant (jg.). He entered the Foreign 
Service in 1949 and was assigned to Managua as a Con- 
sular Officer, then later as Political Officer. From 1951-— 
55 he was stationed at Stuttgart as a Political Officer, 
and later as Administrative Officer. During 1956-58 he 
was detailed to the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration in Washington as Policy Briefing Officer. In 1958 
he became Staff Assistant to the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs, and then Staff As- 
sistant to the Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. He became in 1959 Special Assistant to the 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, and then 


Special Assistant to the Under Secretary of State. From 
1960-61 he attended the National War College. He 
served as Foreign Service Inspector from 1961-63 and 
as Deputy Chief of Mission in Asuncion from 1964—66. 
He was Deputy Executive Director, then Executive 
Director in the Bureau of European Affairs from 1966— 
69. From 1969-71 he was Deputy Executive Secretary 
of the Department and since 1971 he has served as 


Deputy Director General of the Foreign Service and Di- 
rector of Personnel. 


Mr. Brewster speaks Spanish and German. He re- 
ceived the Meritorious Honor Award in 1970 and the 
Presidential Management Improvement Certificate in 
1971. He is married to the former Mary Blackman. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


U.S. Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Jack Miller 
To Be an Associate Justice. June 28, 1973 


The President today is announcing his intention to 
nominate former Senator Jack Miller to be an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the U.S. Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals succeeding retired Judge J. Lindsay Almond, 
former Congressman and Governor of Virginia. Senator 
Miller served for 12 years in the U.S. Senate and is a 
former assistant professor at the University of Notre Dame 
College of Law. He engaged in private law practice in 
Sioux City, Iowa, for 11 years prior to his election to the 
Senate in 1960. He is a graduate of Columbia University 
Law School and is a member of the Iowa, Nebraska and 
District of Columbia Bars. He earned an A.B. degree at 


Creighton University and an M.A. degree at Catholic 
University. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board 


Announcement of Appointment of Executive Secretary 
and Four Members. June 28, 1973 


The President today is announcing the appointment of 
Wheaton B. Byers, of Canaan, Conn., as Executive Sec- 
retary of the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
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Board, succeeding Gerard P. Burke who resigned. Mr. 
Burke served as Executive Secretary since September 13, 
1970. 

Mr. Byers has been the Special Assistant to the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board since 1970. 

From 1953 to 1970 Mr. Byers was with the Depart- 
ment of State and served in The Hague, the Netherlands, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Salzburg, Austria, and Berlin, Ger- 
many. He has worked in the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research at the Department of State, and prior to joining 
the PFIAB was engaged in economic research. 

The President is also announcing the appointment of 
John S. Foster, Jr.,.of Falls Church, Va., Clare Boothe 
Luce, of Honolulu, Hawaii, Robert W. Galvin, of Bar- 
rington, Ill., and Leo Cherne, of New York City, N.Y. as 
members of the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board. They succeed Robert D. Murphy, Frank Pace, 
Jr., Franklin B. Lincoln, Jr., and Franklin D. Murphy, 
who have resigned. 

John S. Foster, a physicist, is presently the Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering, Department of 
Defense. 

Clare Boothe Luce served as Congresswoman from 
Connecticut from 1943 to 1947 and as Ambassador to 
Italy from 1953 to 1957. 

Robert W. Galvin is chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of Motorola, Inc., Franklin Park, Ill. 

Leo Cherne is executive director of the Research In- 
stitute of America. 

The Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board advises the 
President concerning various activities making up the 
overall national intelligence effort and conducts a continu- 
ing assessment of foreign intelligence. The Board reports 
and makes recommendations to the President for actions 
in achieving increased effectiveness of the Government’s 
foreign intelligence effort. 

The Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board was estab- 
lished by Executive order on March 20, 1969. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


National Tourism Resources 
Review Commission 


Statement by the President Upon Receiving the 
Report of the Commission. June 28, 1973 


In 1971, I appointed the National Tourism Resources 
Review Commission to undertake the first comprehen- 


sive study ever made of tourism in America. Its chair- 
man was the former Secretary of the Navy, Charles S. 
Thomas. 

Today I have had the pleasure of meeting with Mr. 
Thomas and receiving the Commission’s report. This 
document, “Destination USA,” should better enable us 
to comprehend the vast potential of tourism, a massive 
and underestimated force in our economic and social life. 
The report finds, for example: 

—That tourism spending by Americans in 1970 to- 
talled $50 billion, a 100 percent increase over 1960; 

—That by 1980 that figure could more than double 
again to a projected $127 billion; 

—And that international tourism is a significant factor 
in world trade. In recent years some $3 billion has been 
added to the United States balance of payments deficit 
by the spending of American tourists abroad. 

It is estimated that Americans took 361.2 million trips 
here and abroad in 1967, the last year in which a travel 
census count was taken, and we know the figure is much 
higher today. As tourism continues to expand, our parks, 
lakes, seashores, and forests, as well as facilities for lodg- 
ing, food, and transportation will all come under increas- 
ing demand. To protect them, and especially our natural 
resources, we must respond with balanced and farsighted 
programs. 

The current organization of Government resources to 
cope with American tourism must also be improved. Ac- 
cordingly, the law that established the Commission di- 
rected that a major analysis be undertaken to define the 
Federal role in tourism. 

To reach the goals of better development of our vast 
tourism resources and more efficient Federal administra- 
tion of tourism, the Commission has recommended 
creation of a National Tourism Administration in the 
Department of Commerce.. This proposal will receive 
careful consideration. 

After briefly reviewing this report, I believe the excel- 
lent efforts of the National Tourism Resources Review 
Commission are to be commended, especially the dedica- 
tion and diligent efforts of Chairman Thomas. 

In a radio address to the Nation last July Fourth, I 
looked towards America’s Bicentennial celebration and 
invited the citizens of all countries to come share with 
Americans in our festivities. I renew that invitation today 
in light of this report on tourism. As we consider the 
future of tourism in the United States, it is especially 
fitting that we not lose sight of the importance of playing 
host to the world when we honor our rich past. 


NOTE: The 6-volume report is entitled “Destination USA: Report 
of the National Tourism Resources Review Commission” (Govern- 
ment Printing Office). 

The statement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
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Disaster Assistance for Tennessee 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Storms and Flooding. June 28, 1973 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Tennessee as a result of severe storms and flooding, 
beginning on May 26, which caused serious and wide- 
spread damage to public and private property. The Presi- 
dent’s action will permit the use of Federal funds in relief 
and recovery efforts. 

In his request for a Presidential declaration, Tennessee 
Governor Winfield Dunn advised the President that esti- 
mates of damage to public facilities, homes, and businesses 
exceeded $12 million. Federal assistance from the Presi- 
dent’s Disaster Relief Fund will consist primarily of debris 
removal and the repair or restoration of damaged or de- 
stroyed public facilities, including roads, bridges, sewer 
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and water systems, and public utilities. The President’s 
declaration will also permit the Federal Government to 
provide temporary housing accommodations for families 
whose homes were destroyed or seriously damaged and 
make Disaster Unemployment Assistance available to eli- 
gible individuals. Low-interest-rate disaster loans will be 
made available by the Small Business Administration and 
the Farmers Home Administration under the authorities 
of the recently enacted Public Law 93-24. 

Federal relief activities in Tennessee will be coordinated 
by the President’s Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
under the direction of Acting Director Darrell M. Trent. 
Disaster assistance specialists from OEP’s Region 4 (At- 
lanta) Office have been in the area working under Joe D. 
Winkle, Acting Regional Director. Mr. Winkle will be 
designated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work 
with the State in providing Federal disaster assistance 
under Public Law 91-606. 


NoTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 





ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


Statement by the President Announcing a Series of Additional Actions 
To Deal With the Nation’s Energy Problem. June 29, 1973 


One of the most critical problems on America’s agenda today is to 


meet our vital energy needs. 


Two months ago I announced a comprehensive program to move 
us forward in that effort. Today I am taking the following additional 


measures :. 


First, I am appointing John A. Love, Governor of Colorado, to direct 
a new energy office that will be responsible for formulating and coordinat- 
ing energy policies at the Presidential level. 

Second, I am asking the Congress to create a new Cabinet-level de- 
partment devoted to energy and natural resources and a new independent 
Energy Research and Development Administration. 

Third, I am initiating a $10 billion program for research and devel- 
opment in the energy field, which will extend over the next 5 years. 

Finally, I am launching a conservation drive to reduce anticipated 


personal consumption of energy resources across the Nation by 5 percent 
over the next 12 months. The Federal Government will take the lead in 
this effort, by reducing its anticipated consumption by 7 percent during 
this same period. 

America faces a serious energy problem. While we have only 6 per- 
cent of the world’s population, we consume one-third of the world’s energy 
output. The supply of domestic energy resources available to us is not 
keeping pace with our ever-growing demand, and unless we act swiftly and 
effectively, we could face a genuine energy crisis in the foreseeable future. 
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Progress Since April 


On April 18, I submitted a message to the Congress discussing the 
energy challenge and the steps necessary to meet it. That message empha- 
sized that as we work to conserve our energy demands, we must also under- 
take an intensive effort to expand our energy supplies. I am happy to 
report that many of these steps are already underway, and that they are 
proving effective. : 

—At least eight oil companies have made firm decisions to undertake 
significant refinery construction projects. Within the next 3 years these 
projects will increase refinery capacity by more than 1.5 million barrels 
daily—a 10 percent increase over existing capacity. 

—We have announced and carried out a voluntary oil allocation pro- 
gram to help provide farmers and essential government and health serv- 
ices, as well as independent refiners and marketers, with an equitable share 
of available petroleum. 

—A great deal of oil from the Outer Continental Shelf and other 
Federal lands, which has traditionally been retained by the producers, 
has been allocated to small independent refiners to augment their present 
supplies. That figure has already reached 100,000 barrels of oil per day 
and will increase to 160,000 by mid-August. 

—The Council on Environmental Quality has begun a study of 
the environmental impact of drilling on the Atlantic Outer Continental 
Shelf and in the Gulf of Alaska. The study is scheduled for completion 
by next spring. 

—The Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs has re- 
ported out legislation which would finally permit the construction of an 
Alaskan pipeline. Legislation will shortly be reported out in the House 
of Representatives. Since construction of’ that pipeline would provide 
2 million barrels of domestic oil a day, I again urge that the Congress 
give swift approval to this legislation. 

—The Office of Energy Conservation and the Office of Energy 
Data and Analysis have been established at the Department of the In- 
terior. Although not yet fully staffed, they are now beginning to provide 
information we must have to proceed with our developing energy policy. 

—The Commerce Department has proposed regulations covering 
the labeling of household appliances so that consumers can make com- 
parisons of the efficiency with which the appliances consume energy. 

—The Environmental Protection Agency has published information 
on gasoline mileage for 1973 automobiles. 

—The Department of State is taking steps to consult with the major 
oil-producing nations to develop the cooperative arrangements needed 
to ensure adequate and stable sources of oil in the future. We are also 
working closely with the other major oil-consuming nations in studying 
ways of meeting growing world demand for energy supplies. These in- 
clude emergency sharing arrangements, as well as stockpile and ration- 
ing programs, which might lead to more coordinated policies for meeting 
oil supply shortages should they occur in the future. 

Several of the steps which I announced in April were in the form of 
legislative proposals which will help to increase energy supplies. They 
called for the Alaskan pipeline, competitive pricing of natural gas, licens- 
ing of deepwater ports, streamlining of powerplant siting, and a rational 
framework for controls over surface mining. Only the pipeline request 
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has been finally acted on in committee. I hope the Congress will now act 
quickly and favorably on my other requests. 


These steps are a beginning. But they are only a beginning. 
REORGANIZATION 


The acquisition, distribution, and consumption of energy resources 
have become increasingly complex and increasingly critical to the func- 
tioning of our economy and our society. But the organization of the Fed- 
eral Government to meet its responsibilities for energy and other natural 
resource policies has not changed to meet the new demands. The Federal 
Government cannot effectively meet its obligations in these areas under 


the present organizational structures, and the time has come to change 
them. 


Energy Policy Office 


Effective immediately, the duties of the Special Energy Committee 
and National Energy Office which I set up 2 months ago to advise and 
assist in the preliminary organizational phases of the Federal response to 
the energy challenge will be combined in an expanded Energy Policy 
Office within the Executive Office of the President. This office will be 
responsible for the formulation and coordination of energy policies at the 
Presidential level. 

This office will be headed by Governor Love, who will be an As- 
sistant to the President as well as Director of the Energy Policy Office. 
He will spend full time on this assignment and will report directly to me. 
My Special Consultant on energy matters, Charles DiBona, will continue 
in his present advisory capacity, working within the new office. 


Department of Energy and Natural Resources 


Two years ago I sent to the Congress my proposals for a sweeping 
reorganization of executive departments and independent agencies to 
provide an executive branch structure more responsive to the basic goals 
of public policy. One of those proposals called for a Department of Nat- 
ural Resources. 

During the time these proposals have been receiving the considera- 
tion of the Congress, my Administration has continued to refine and im- 
prove them. It has become increasingly obvious that reorganization is 
imperative, and nowhere more clearly so than in the areas of natural 
resources and related energy matters. 

I am therefore proposing today the establishment of a new Cabinet- 
level Department of Energy and Natural Resources, responsible for the 
balanced utilization and conservation of America’s energy and natural 
resources. 

The Department of Energy and Natural Resources would take charge 
of all of the present activities of the Department of the Interior, except 
the Office of Coal Research and certain other energy research and 
development programs, which would be transferred to a new Energy 
Research and Development Administration. It would also assume the 
responsibilities of the Forest Service and certain water resources activities 
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of the Soil Conservation Service from the Department of Agriculture; 
the planning and funding of the civil functions of the Army Corps of 
Engineers; the duties of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration of the Department of Commerce; the uranium and thorium 
assessment functions of the Atomic Energy Commission; the functions 
of the interagency Water Resources Council; and gas pipeline safety 
functions of the Department of Transportation. 


Energy Research and Development Administration 


I am further proposing to the Congress that we create an Energy 
Research and Development Administration. 

The new administration would have central responsibility for the 
planning, management, and conduct of the Government’s energy research 
and development and for working with industry so that promising new 
technologies can be developed and put promptly to work. The new 
administration would be organized to give significant new emphasis to 
fossil fuels and potential new forms of energy, while also assuring con- 
tinued progress in developing nuclear power. 

In order to create the new administration, the present functions of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, except those pertaining to licensing and 
related regulatory responsibilities, would be transferred to it as would 
most of the energy research and development programs of the Depart- 
ment of Interior. The scientific and technological resources of the AEC 
should provide a solid foundation for building a well-conceived and well- 
executed effort. 

Under my proposal, the five-member organization of the AEC would 
be retained to provide direction for a separate and renamed Nuclear 


Energy Commission which would carry on the important licensing and 
regulatory activities now within the AEC. In addition, I have asked 
that a comprehensive study be undertaken, in full consultation with the 
Congress, to determine the best way to organize all energy-related regu- 
latory activities of the Government. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


While we must rely on conventional forms of fuel to meet our im- 
mediate energy needs, it is clear that the answer to our long-term needs 
lies in developing new forms of energy. 

With this necessity in mind, I am taking three steps immediately to 
enlarge our Federal energy research and development efforts. 

First, I am initiating a Federal energy research and development 
effort of $10 billion over a 5-year period, beginning in fiscal year 1975. To 
give impetus to this drive, I am directing that an additional $100 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1974 he devoted to the acceleration of certain existing 
projects and the initiation of new projects in a number of critical research 
and development areas. At least one-half of the funding for the new 
initiatives for this coming fiscal year will be devoted to coal research and 
development with emphasis on producing clean liquid fuels from coal, 
improving mining techniques to increase coal mining safety and pro- 
ductivity, accelerating our coal gasification program, and developing 
improved combustion systems. The remainder of the $100 million will be 
for research and development projects on advanced energy conversion 
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systems, environmental control, geothermal steam, conservation, and 
gas-cooled nuclear reactors. While it is essential that we maintain the 
present budget ceiling for fiscal year 1974, these vital programs must and 
can be funded within that ceiling. 

Second, I am directing the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to undertake an immediate review of Federal and private energy 
research and development activities, under the general direction of the 
Energy Policy Office, and to recommend an integrated energy research 
and development program for the Nation. This program should encourage 
and actively involve industry in cooperative efforts to develop and demon- 
strate new technologies that will permit better use of our energy resources. 
I am also directing the Chairman, in consultation with the Department of 
the Interior and other agencies, to recommend by September 1 of this 
year specific projects to which the additional $100 million would be allo- 
cated during fiscal year 1974. By December | of this year, I am asking for 
her recommendations for energy research and development programs 
which should be included in my fiscal year 1975 budget. 

Third, I am establishing an Energy Research and Development Ad- 
visory Council reporting to the Energy Policy Office, to be composed of 
leading experts in various areas of energy research and development from 
outside the Government. 

I feel that these steps will greatly improve and expand our current 
energy research and development effort and will ensure the development 
of technologies vital to meeting our future energy needs. 


CONSERVATION 
The Federal Effort 


In my Energy Message of April 18, I announced preliminary steps to 
conserve America’s fuel supplies. I said at that time that while energy 
conservation is a national necessity, conservation efforts could be under- 
taken on a voluntary basis. I still believe this. 

However, public persuasion alone is not sufficient to the challenge 
confronting us. The Federal Government is the largest consumer of energy 
in the country, and, as such, it has its own unique role to play in reducing 
energy consumption and thus setting an example for all consumers. 

Effective today, I am therefore ordering the Federal Government to 
achieve a 7 percent reduction in its anticipated energy consumption over 
the next 12 months. 

I have directed the heads of all Cabinet departments and other Fed- 
eral agencies to report by July 31 on the specific steps they will take to 
meet this target. Secretary Morton will be responsible for monitoring 
agency efforts and reporting their progress to me. 

These conservation measures are to be designed to ensure that no 
vital services are impaired nor the proper functioning of these depart- 
ments and agencies curtailed. Exceptions will be permitted only in unique 
circumstances, such as the program of uranium enrichment at the AEC 
where a substantial reduction in energy consumption would have a detri- 
mental effect on our efforts to provide new forms of energy. 

While the precise means of conserving energy will be left to the dis- 
cretion of Cabinet and agency heads, I am directing that conservation 
efforts include the following measures: 
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—Reduction in the level of air-conditioning of all Federal office 
buildings throughout the summer. 

—Reduction in the number of official trips taken by Federal 
employees. 

—Purchase or leasing of automobiles and other vehicles which 
provide good gasoline mileage. 

Each department and agency is expected to review all of its activi- 
ties to determine how its own demands might be reduced. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, the largest single consumer of energy within the 
executive branch, has already examined its activities and has taken steps 
to reduce its energy demands by 10 percent over last year—steps which 
will in no way jeopardize our military preparedness. 


Conservation in the Private Sector 


I am also directing all departments and agencies to work closely 
with Secretary Morton and the Office of Energy Conservation in the 
development of long-term energy conservation plans and recommenda- 
tions for both the private and the public sector. 

At my request, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Governor Love are to meet with representatives of American 
industry to discuss ways of cutting back on unnecessary consumption of 
energy and to urge their active participation in the conservation effort. 

Further, I have directed the Secretary of Transportation to work 
with the Nation’s airlines, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Federal 
Aviation Administration to reduce flight speeds, and, where possible, the 
frequency of commercial airline flights. This effort is now underway. By 
effecting only a small reduction in speeds and flights, it is possible to 
achieve significant reductions in energy consumption. 


Placing the Challenge in Perspective 


As these measures cover a broad range of activities in the public and 
private sectors, I want to put both the problem and the proposed con- 
servation measures into perspective. We all need to understand the dimen- 
sions of the challenge, as well as the significance of the role every single 
American has to play in meeting it. 

The Department of the Interior estimates that under the conditions 
of current usage, our available supply of gasoline this summer could fall 
short of demand by 1 or 2 percent and possibly as much as 5 percent should 
the most adverse conditions prevail. To overcome this potential shortage, 
and to reduce pressure on supplies of other energy resources, I am suggest- 
ing that a reasonable and attainable national goal is to reduce anticipated 
energy use by individual consumers by 5 percent. 

We can achieve this goal by making very small alterations in our 
present living habits, for steps such as those we are taking at the Federal 
level can be taken with equal effectiveness by private individuals. We need 
not sacrifice any activities vital to our economy or to our well-being as a 
people. 

Raising the thermostat of an air conditioner by just 4 degrees, for in- 
stance, will result in a saving of an estimated 15-20 percent in its use of 
electricity. 
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Just as the Government can obtain energy-efficient automobiles, pri- 
vate citizens can do the same. Nearly three-quarters of the gasoline used in 
America is consumed by automobiles. 

Those who drive automobiles can also assist by driving more slowly. 
A car traveling 50 miles per hour uses 20 to 25 percent less gasoline per 
mile than the same car traveling 70 miles per hour. Carpooling and using 
public transportation will result in further fuel savings. 

In order to help reduce driving speeds, I am today taking the addi- 

tional step of writing to each of the Nation’s Governors, asking them to 
work with their State legislatures to reduce highway speed limits in a man- 
ner consistent with safety and efficiency, as well as with energy needs. 
i I also continue to urge the Congress to pass highway-mass transit 
legislation which would provide States and localities flexibility to choose 
between capital investment in highways or mass transit. Diversion of some 
commuter traffic from single occupant automobiles to mass transit will 
result in significant energy and environmental benefits and, at the same 
time, permit the highways to be operated in the efficient manner for which 
they were designed. 

Energy conservation is not just sound policy for the country, it is also 
good economics for the consumer. 

Changing to a more efficient automobile, for example, could produce 
savings of as much as 1,000 gallons of gas in the course of a year. A savings 
of 1,000 gallons of gas equals a personal savings of approximately $400. 

Cutting down on air conditioning and heating, of course, also cuts 
down on the family gas or electric or oil bill. 

Actions to reduce the rate of growth in energy demands will also 
improve our ability to protect and improve the quality of our environment. 

The conservation of existing energy resources is not a proposal; it is a 
necessity. It is a requirement that will remain with us indefinitely, and it is 
for this reason that I believe that the American people must develop an 
energy conservation ethic. 

As a matter of simple prudence and commonsense, we must not waste 
our resources, however abundant they may seem. To do otherwise, in a 
world of finite resources, reflects adversely upon what we are as a people 
and a Nation. 


CoNCLUSION 


We face a challenge in meeting our energy needs. In the past, the 
American people have viewed challenges as an opportunity to improve 
our Nation and to move forward. The steps I have outlined above are not 
meant to be conclusive. They are part of the ongoing process. 

I urge the Congress to act with due concern for our energy needs by 
rapid consideration of all of my legislative proposals in this field, especially 
my request to clear the way for the Alaskan pipeline. 

Over the coming years it is essential that we increase our supplies of 
energy. 

I urge the members of the Federal Government to play their role in 
meeting the spirit and the letter of my energy-conservation directives. 

I urge private industry to respond with all the imagination and 
resourcefulness that has made this Nation the richest on earth. 
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But the final question of whether we can avoid an energy crisis will be 
determined by the response of the American people to their country’s 
needs. In the past, whenever we have been faced with real challenges, the 
American people have joined together to share in the common interest. 


I am confident we will do so now. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Clemente, Calif., and Washington, D.C. 
For related items, see the following three items. 





Energy Policy Office 


Executive Order 11726. June 29, 1973 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States of America, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 


Energy Policy Office 


Section 1. There is hereby established in the Executive 
Office of the President an Energy Policy Office. The office 
shall be under the immediate supervision and direction of 
a Director of the Energy Policy Office who shall be desig- 
nated or appointed by the President. 


Functions of the Director 


Sec. 2(a). The Director shall be the Administration’s 
chief policy officer with respect to energy matters, and 
shall be the President’s principal adviser concerning those 
matters. 

(b) The Director shall also be responsible for— 

(1) identifying major problems, present and prospec- 
tive, in the energy areas; 

(2) making policy recommendations to the Presi- 
dent with respect to energy matters; 

(3) working with executive branch agencies and out- 
side groups in reviewing policy alternatives with 
respect to energy matters; 

(4) reviewing, commenting on, and making separate 
recommendations on all other energy-related 
matters which require Presidential attention; 

(5) insuring that executive branch agencies develop 
short- and long-range plans for dealing with 
energy matters; 

(6) monitoring the implementation of approved 
energy policies with the assistance of the Office 
of Management and Budget; 

(7) providing guidance and direction to the Oil 
Policy Committee and its Chairman in the per- 
formance of its functions; 


(8) providing advice to the Cost of Living Council 
concerning energy matters; 

(9) assuring the development of comprehensive plans 
and programs to assure the availability of ade- 
quate and dependable supplies of energy; and 

(10) initiating studies to be carried out by the appro- 
priate Government agencies. 


Support 


Sec. 3(a). Necessary expenses of the Energy Policy 
Office may be paid from the Emergency Fund of the 
President or from such other funds as may be available. 

(b) The Administrator of General Services shall pro- 
vide, on a reimbursable basis, such administrative sup- 
port as may be needed by the Energy Policy Office. 

(c) All departments and agencies of the executive 
branch shall, to the extent permitted by law, provide as- 
sistance and information to the Director of the Energy 
Policy Office. 

Sec. 4. The Director of the Energy Policy Office shall 
make a report to the President, for transmission to the 
Congress, no later than March 15, 1974, concerning ac- 
tions that have been taken and actions that should be 
taken to carry out the purposes of this order. 


Supersedure 


Sec. 5. Executive Order No. 11712 of April 18, 1973, 
is hereby superseded and the Special Committee on En- 
ergy and the National Energy Office are hereby abolished. 


RicHArD NrIxoNn 
The White House, 


June 29, 1973. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:12 am, 
July 2, 1973] 


NOTE: The text of the Executive order was released at San Clemente, 


Calif., and Washington, D.C. 
For a statement by the President on energy and natural resources, 


see the preceding item. 
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Energy Conservation by the 
Federal Government 


The President’s Memorandum for Heads of 
Departments and Agencies. June 29, 1973 


You are hereby directed to review the activities of your 
agency and your contractors which place demands on our 
energy resources and determine how demand can be re- 
duced. You are to provide by July 31, 1973, an accounting 
of your agency’s energy consumption and a plan with 
specific actions and timetables to reduce demands. 

I have today established a nationwide goal of reducing 
expected energy demand by 5 percent over the next twelve 
months. The Federal Government goal is to reduce the 
expected demand for energy by 7 percent during this same 
period. 

Steps that should be taken by all agencies include re- 
ducing the level of air conditioning in office buildings, 
with appropriate relaxation of employee dress standards; 
using more energy efficient automobiles in Federal activi- 
ties; reducing employee business trips; reducing unneces- 
sary lighting in your agency’s buildings; and encouraging 
greater use of carpools and mass transit by your employees. 
In addition, several agencies have laboratories and indus- 
trial type facilities, some of which are operated by con- 
tractors, that provide special opportunities for significant 
energy conservation measures. 

The reports that are due by July 31, 1973, are to be 
submitted through Secretary Morton. In addition, you are 
to provide such additional follow-up reports as he may 
require and to assist him and his new Office of Energy 
Conservation in identifying new conservation measures. 


RicHarp Nixon 
NOTE: The text of the memorandum was released at San Clemente, 
Calif. 


For a statement by the President on energy and natural resources, 
see page 867 of this issue. 


Energy Conservation Program 


Text of the President’s Letter to the Governors of the 
50 States. June 29, 1973 


Dear Governor: 


My April 18 message to the Congress, which was also 
transmitted to you, detailed actions that must be taken 
if the Nation is to have adequate and secure supplies of 
clean energy in the future. 


It is particularly urgent that steps to encourage energy 
conservation begin at once. Today, therefore, I have an- 
nounced a program to reduce the Nation’s anticipated 
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energy demand by 5 percent over the next twelve months. 
To provide leadership in achieving that goal, the Federal 
Government will reduce its anticipated energy demand 
by 7 percent during this same period. 

The success of our national effort is primarily in the 
hands of the American people. Nearly three-quarters of 
the gasoline used in America is consumed by automobiles. 
Thus, significant gasoline savings will be realized if the 
American people will change their driving patterns, It is 
estimated that a car traveling at 50 miles per hour con- 
sumes 20 to 25 percent less fuel per mile than it would at 
70 miles per hour. Consequently, I am asking Americans 
voluntarily to reduce the speed at which they drive this 
summer. 

As part of this effort, I urge you to work with your 
legislature on reducing highway speed limits in your 
State, taking into account the objectives of mobility, 
safety, and energy conservation. I would also urge you 
to consider the various actions being taken by the Federal 
Government to save on the energy it uses, and to adopt 
as many of these measures as are appropriate for your 
own State. 

Americans have the chance to make a virtue of necessity 
this summer by taking the current energy pinch as an - 
occasion to begin developing not just stopgap measures 
but a new and enduring energy conservation ethic for 
the future. You can play a major role in making this 
effort successful. I hope it will have your strong support. 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp NIxon 


NOTE: The text of the letter was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
For a statement by the President on energy and natural resources, 
see page 867 of this issue. 


Disaster Assistance for Alabama 


Announcement of Amendment of Disaster 
Declaration Following Severe Storms and 
Flooding. June 29, 1973 


The President today amended his May 29, 1973, 
declaration of a major disaster for Alabama as a result of 
severe storms and flooding beginning about May 27, 
1973, to include severe storms and flooding beginning 
about May 8, 1973. The President’s action, taken at the 
request of Gov. George C. Wallace of Alabama, will 
permit the use of Federal funds for relief and recovery 
efforts in areas that sustained severe storm and flood 
damage on May 8, 1973, and May 19-20, 1973. 

In his request for major disaster assistance, Governor 
Wallace advised the President that estimates of damage 
to public facilities, homes, and businesses, exceeded $1.3 
million, Federal assistance from the President’s Disaster 
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Relief Fund will consist primarily of debris removal and 
the repair or restoration of damaged or destroyed public 
facilities, including roads, bridges, sewer and water sys- 
tems, and public utilities. Low-interest-rate disaster loans 
from the Small Business Administration and the Farmers 
Home Administration will be made under the authorities 
of the recently enacted Public Law 93-24. 

Federal relief activities in the area struck by severe 
storms and flooding on May 8 and May 19-20 will be 
coordinated by the President’s Office of Emergency 
Preparedness, under the direction of Acting Director 
Darrell M. Trent. Disaster assistance specialists from 
OEP’s Region 4 (Atlanta) office have been in the area 
working under Joe D. Winkle, Acting Regional Director. 
Mr. Winkle, who was appointed Federal Coordinating 
Officer following the President’s May 29 declaration of 
a major disaster, will also coordinate the Federal response 
activities in the area adversely affected by severe storms 
and flooding on May 8 and May 19-20. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Disaster Assistance for Oklahoma 


Announcement of Amendment of Disaster 
Declaration Following aTornado. June 29, 1973 


The President today amended his June 13, 1973, 
declaration of a major disaster for Oklahoma as a result 
of severe storms and flooding beginning on or about 
April 1, 1973, to include damage caused by a tornado 
which occurred on June 18. The President’s action, taken 
at the request of Gov. David Hall of Oklahoma, will 
permit the use of Federal funds for relief and recovery 
efforts in the affected area. 

In his request for major disaster assistance, Governor 
Hall advised the President that estimates of damage to 
public facilities, homes, and businesses, exceeded $1.2 
million. Federal assistance from the President’s Disaster 
Relief Fund will consist primarily of temporary housing, 
debris removal, and the repair or restoration of damaged 
or destroyed public facilities, including roads, bridges, 
sewer and water systems, and public utilities. Low- 
interest-rate disaster loans from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration will be made under the authorities of the 
recently enacted Public Law 93-24. 

Federal relief activities in the area struck by the 
tornado on June 18 will be coordinated by the President’s 
Office of Emergency Preparedness, under the direction 
of Acting Director Darrell M. Trent. Disaster assistance 
specialists from OEP’s Region 6 (Dallas) office have 
been in the area working under George E. Hastings, Re- 
gional Coordinator. Mr. Hastings, who was appointed 
Federal Coordinating Officer following the President’s 
June 13 declaration of a major disaster, will also co- 


ordinate the Federal response activities in the area 
adversely affected by the tornado on June 18. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Walk a Mile for Your Health Day 
Statement by the President. June 30, 1973 


This Sunday scores of Americans, including Members 
of the Congress, health and athletic associations, and the 
President’s Council on Physical Fitness and Sports, will 
join in celebrating “Walk a Mile for Your Health Day.” 
I heartily join in saluting this observance. 

Whether out of habit or inclination, millions of men 
and women in this country do not reap the benefits that 
simple walking will provide. Yet beyond the obvious 
health benefits of walking, I know from personal experi- 
ence that long walks are refreshing exercises of the mind 
as well as the body. It offers time for reflection and time 
for personal thought. 

“Walk a Mile for Your Health Day” this weekend is 
an opportunity for all Americans to recognize the many 
health benefits of walking. It is my hope that we will 
continue this and other important physical fitness pro- 
grams on every day thereafter. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations sub- 
mitted to the Senate, below. 


June 23 


The President hosted a dinner at his residence in San 
Clemente for members of the Soviet and American dele- 
gations who were participating in the summit meeting. 


June 24 


In a ceremony at the President’s residence in San 
Clemente, he and General Secretary Brezhnev signed the 
joint communique issued at the conclusion of their meet- 
ings. Following the ceremony, they greeted the Skylab 
astronauts, Capt. Charles Conrad, Jr., Comdr. Joseph P. 
Kerwin, and Comdr. Paul J. Weitz. The President then 
accompanied General Secretary Brezhnev to El Toro 
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Marine Corps Air Station. The General Secretary de- 
parted for Camp David, Md., where he spent the night 
prior to leaving the United States the following day. 


June 25 


Prime Minister Gough Whitlam of Australia has ac- 
cepted the President’s invitation to meet with him on July 
30 to review matters of common concern to the United 
States and Australia as partners in the ANZUS Alliance. 


June 26 


The President has accepted with appreciation for his 
contributions to the conduct of foreign policy the resigna- 
tion of Robert H. B. Wade as Assistant Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
effective June 24, 1973. 

The White House announced that a Congressional 
delegation of four Senators and four Representatives will 
visit the People’s Republic of China from July 2-16. The 
group, headed by Senator Warren G. Magnuson and 
Representative Thomas E. Morgan, has been invited by 
the Chinese People’s Institute for Foreign Affairs. 


June 27 


The President today announced the appointment of 
three members of the Board of Vocational Education for 
terms expiring February 12, 1976. They are: Carolyn A. 
Twiname, of the District of Columbia; Jackson R. Cham- 
pion, of the District of Columbia; and Fernando Oaxaca, 
of Long Beach, Calif. 


June 28 


Daniel Patrick Moynihan, United States Ambassador 
to India and former Counsellor to the President, met with 


the President and Dr. Kissinger at the Western White 
House. 

The President today accepted with deep appreciation 
for her contributions to the conduct of foreign policy, the 
resignation of Carol C. Laise as United States Ambassa- 
dor to Nepal. 


June 29 


Governor John A. Love of Colorado met with the 
President at the Western White House to discuss his 
appointment as Director of the Energy Policy Office. 

Michel Jobert, Foreign Minister of France, met with 
the President at the Western White House, 

The President today accepted with deepest regret the 
resignation of Kenneth E. BeLieu as Under Secretary of 
the Army. 

The President today accepted, with deep appreciation 
for his distinguished Government career, the resignation 
of Frank P. Sanders as Under Secretary of the Navy. 

The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate John R. Stevenson, of New York, N.Y., for the rank 
of Ambassador in connection with his designation as the 
President’s Special Representative for the Law of the Sea 
Conference and as Chief of Delegation. The conference 
is to be held in Santiago, Chile, in April 1974. 


June 30 


The permanent representatives of 15 nations on the 
Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization met 
with the President at the Western White House. 

Members of the Congressional delegation traveling to 
the People’s Republic of China met with the President 
at the Western White House. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released June 23, 1973 


News briefing: on the meetings between 
President Nixon and General Secretary 
Brezhnev—by Ronald L. Ziegler, Press Sec- 
retary to the President, and Leonid Mitro- 
fanovich Zamyatin, Director General, 
TASS. 


Fact sheet: agreement to expand air services 


Released June 25, 1973 


Fact sheet: The President’s Property Review 
program 

News briefing: on the economic statistics of 
May—by Herbert Stein, Chairman, Marina 
Whitman, member, and Gary Seevers, 
member-designate, Council of Economic 
Advisers 


Released June 29, 1973 

Fact sheet: President's statement on energy 

News briefing: on the President’s statement 
on energy—by John A. Love, Director, En- 
ergy Policy Office, and Charles J. DiBona, 
Special Consultant to the President 

Remarks of Melvin R. Laird, Counsellor to the 
President, in an informal meeting with 
members of the White House press corps. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 

PRESS RELEASES—Continued 

Released June 29, 1973—Continued 

News conference: on Foreign Minister Jo- 
bert’s meetings with the President and 
Dr. Kissinger—by Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs, and Michel Jobert, For- 
eign Minister of France. 


Released June 30, 1973 


Remarks: On legislative matters—by Melvin 
R. Laird, Counsellor to the President, and 
Ronald L. Ziegler, Press Secretary to the 
President 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved June 22, 1973 


An act to provide for the immediate dis- 
posal of certain abaca and sisal cordage 
fiber now held in the national stockpile. 
Public Law 93-47 
An act to amend the Foreign Service Build- 
ings Act, 1926, to authorize additional ap- 
propriations, and for other purposes. 


Approved June 25, 1973 
. Public Law 93-49 
An act to authorize additional appropria- 
tions to carry out the Peace Corps Act, and 
for other purposes. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 

The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted June 25, 1973 
Pump K. Crows, of Maryland, to be Ambas- 


sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Denmark. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE—Continued 

Submitted June 26, 1973 

ALVIN J. ARNETT, of Maryland, to be Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

WILLIAM D. Brewer, of Connecticut, a For- 
eign Service Officer of class one, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Democratic Republic of the Sudan. 


RICHARD F. PEDERSEN, of California, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Hungary. 


Submitted June 27, 1973 

PRENTICE H. MARSHALL, of Illinois, to be a 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Illinois, vice Alexander J. 
Napoli, deceased. 

ALBERTO FAUSTINO TREVINO, JR., of California, 
to be a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Community Development Corporation, 
vice Samuel C. Jackson, resigned. 


Submitted June 28, 1973 

Grorcr A. LeMatstre, of Alabama, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation for 
a term of 6 years, vice Irvin H. Sprague, 
resigned. 

Jack R. MILuer, of Iowa, to be an Associate 
Judge of the United States Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, vice J. Lindsay 
Almond, Jr., retired. 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Date of This Issue 


President Nixon was in San Clemente, Calif. at the 
cutoff time of this issue. Releases issued there but not 
received in time for inclusion in this issue will be printed 
next week. 
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